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Mr. Hearn turned, and confronted the | 
young ladies as they entered the room. | 
Even in the grave circumstances in which 
they were piaced, Anne could scarcely | 
help smiling to herself as she looked at 
him, remembering the disdain with which 
Grace had spoken of “ her uncle’s clerks.” 
Surely there were few better bred looking 
men than this, dressed simply, yet in perfect 
taste, and having a cold stern manner, 
Anne thought, for a duke 


CHAPTER III. CLERKS. 





had beep derived from books, and though 
they might have been indefinite and cloudy 
as regards a duke, it was clear that a/| 
clerk should be a mean, scrubby-looking 
person, which certainly ‘could not be said 
of Mr. Heath. 

The bow which he made was compre- 
hensive and included them both, but he 


then, addressing himself wholly to Grace. 
“J come to you on a very sad errand, Miss 
Middleham,” he said, in a voice which he 
had successfully tried to make sympathetic, 
though his manner was formal and bnusi- 
ness-like. ‘“*T have some bad news to break 
to you.’ 

“My uncle is ill, I presume,” said Grace, 
who was really very much frightened, but 
avho still had an idea of keeping up her 
dignity before the “clerk.”” Anne looked 
at Mr. Heath in painful anxiety, but 
though his eyes lit on hers for an instant, 
there was no response in them, and he 
turned again to Grace, as he said, “The 
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news is even worse than you seem to 
imagine. Mr. Middleham is dead!” 
Grace felt very faint, and would have 


encircling her promptly with her strong 
arm, and whispering words of comfort in 
her ear. Mr. Heath marked this proceed- 
ing, and looked on in silent approval. 
When Grace was a little recovered, she 
| said, “ How very dreadful! It must have 
been very sudden! I had a letter from 
him only yesterday !” 

“Tt was very sudden,” said Mr. Heath, 
“and under very painful circumstances. 
It would be merely false delicacy in me, 
Miss Middleham, to attempt to disguise 
from you a fact which you must know 
within the next few hours. Your uncle 
was murdered !” 

“ Murdered!” cried Grace in a low! 
horror-stricken tone, clinging more closely | 
to her companion. 
offended? He was the kindest- | 
hearted man in the world, and, I should 
say, had not a single enemy.’ ! 

“Very likely,” “said Mr. Heath, whose q 
manner had become sterner and more 
business-like than ever. ‘“ But there was 
apparently no question of private feeling | 
in this deed, which was committed for the 4 


purpose of robbery. The bank has been ‘- 


plundered of a large amount of gold and | 
valuable jewellery, and it is supposed that } 
in struggling with the scoundrels to defend 
his keys, Mr. Middleham lost his life. 
These are the details told to me, for I was | 
unfortunately away at the time of the 
occurrence, having only returned two hours | 
ago from Hamburg.” 

“Grace hid her weeping face on her 
friend’s breast, and Anne, knowing it was 
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best that her sorrow should have its vent, | 
did not attempt to console her with words, | 
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but merely sustained and patted her pretty 
head. Mr. Heath looked on at the group 
with a critical eye, and with some slight 
sensation of pleasure, for a couple of 
minutes, then he began to drum with bis 
fingers on the chimney-piece against which 
he was leaning. Anne’s quick ear caught 
the sound, and she looked up at once; 
there was an expression of impatience in 
Mr. Heath’s face, which fully bore out 
the impression she had received from the 
noise. 

“You must bear up, my sweet Gracie,” 
she whispered in the girl’s ear; “ the gen- 
tleman has something more to say to you.” 
Then, raising her head, she said, not with- 
out a certain air of defiance, ‘“ You must 
be good enough to excuse Miss Middleham, 
who is naturally very much overcome at 
this intelligence. You are, doubtless, the 
bearer of some proposition as to what she 
shall do, as you are perfectly well aware 
that all had been settled for her to go 
to her uncle’s house at Loddonford this 
very day, and not to return again to 
school.” 

“JT heard something of this from Mrs. 
Barker, the housekeeper at the bank, to 
whom Mr. Middleham had mentioned it,” 
said Mr. Heath, coldly. “There was no 
private intimacy between us, and he rarely, 
if ever, spoke to me of any but business 
matters. But as I enjoyed his confidence 
in those, it has been considered advisable 
that I should come here and settle with 
this young lady as to her present move- 
ments.”’ 

“Has Miss Middleham to decide that 
for herself?” asked Anne. 

“She can say what she would wish to 
do for the next few days,” said Mr. Heath; 
“whether to remain here, or go to Loddon- 
ford. When Mr. Middleham’s will is 
read, we shall, no doubt, find that he, who 
was such a thorough man of business, has 
expressed his wishes as to what his niece 
shall do in the event of his death.” 

“Then, what is to be decided merely 
relates to the next few days? You have 
heard what this gentleman has said, dear,” 
she continued, turning to Grace; “and it 
is now for you to state your wishes.” 

‘Oh, let me stay here, if you please!” 
moaned Grace. “I could not go anywhere 
else just now! Let me stay here with you, 
Anne!” 

“That seems the easiest and most sen- 
sible plan,” said Mr. Heath, who had had 
quite enough of this scene, and was anxious 
to go. “I imagine that the ladies of the 





house will make no objection, and we may 
consider the matter decided.” 

“Not quite,” said Anne, with a rising 
flush, for she was annoyed at his off-hand, 
imperious way; “ Miss Middleham wishes 
me to stay with her.” 

“Oh, yes, Anne! I couldn’t remain 
here without you! Fancy having only 
Miss Hannah and Miss Martha at such a 
time! Oh, do stay, Anne!” 

“If it rested with myself, there would 
be no difficulty, dear,” said Anne; “ but, 
as you know, I have told papa that this is 
the day for the closing of the school. He 
has probably made his plans about me, 
and he may not like to alter them.” 

All the time she was speaking, Anne was 
conscious that Mr. Heath’s dark eyes were 
fixed upon her, and she burned with shame 
and indignation, as she felt that he un- 
doubtedly would remark the want of con- 
fidence with which her father treated her. 
There was, however, no change in his tone 
as he said, 

“T think I may venture an opinion on 
that point. I have the honour of speaking 
to Miss Studley. I did not recognise you 
at first, but when you spoke, the likeness 
dawned upon me. I have, as you know, 
the pleasure of Captain Studley’s acquaint- 
ance, and I think I may venture to say 
that he will consent to your remaining 
with your friend. I shall see him this 
evening, and will send you his answer 
to-morrow. Does that assurance satisfy 
your scruples ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Anne; then, with 
slight hesitation, “ provided you are 
certain of seeing papa this evening. At 
present he understands that I am leaving 
here to-day, and I am very particular 
that, so far as I am concerned, the engage- 
ment entered into should be kept.” 

“That is an unmistakeable sign of your 
being Captain Studley’s daughter,” said 
Mr. Heath, with the nearest approach to a 
smile which he had permitted himself 
during the interview ; “ but I think I can 
absolve you on this occasion. I will pro- 
mise you that I will see your father, and 
represent to him the absolute necessity of 
your remaining with Miss Middleham while 
she is here. It will be but for a few days,” 
he added, dropping his voice, “as the 
funeral is fixed for Thursday, when the will 
will be read, and Mr. Middleham’s wishes 
as regards the disposition of his niece will 
be known. May I take my leave in the 
certainty that you will bear Miss Middle- 
ham company until then ?” 
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“You may,” said Anne. “I shall not 
stir from here, until I receive papa’s 
directions that I may do so.” 

“Then I will go at once!” said Mr. 
Heath. “Good day, Miss Middleham! 
Your friend, Miss Studley, has been good 
enough to undertake to remain with you 
until something as to your future is 
decided. I shall probably have to com- 
municate with you from time to time, 
though I may not always be able to do so 
in person, as affairs at the bank are 
naturally in confusion, owing to this un- 
expected event, and I am required there. 
Good day, Miss Studley! You shall be 
sure to have your father’s authority for 
what you have kindly undertaken, im- 
mediately after I have seen him.” He 
did not attempt to shake hands with 
either of the girls, but with a cold in- 
clination of his head, withdrew from their 
presence. 

“ Strong-minded young woman that 
daughter of Ned Studley’s,” he said to 
himself, as he whirled away townwards in 
the Hansom cab which had been awaiting 
him, “ prompt, clear, and determined, as 
old Ned himself. Coming home, eh? I 
don’t see quite how that will suit the 
Loddonford ménage, though how he has 
contrived to keep her so long at school is 
more than I can make out. She must be 
getting on for nineteen, and so must her 
friend, though she’s a very different style 
of person. I should not think Ned will 
have any difficulty in planting his daughter 
on Miss Middleham, if he’s so inclined. 
That fair girl can’t do anything for 
herself, and is entirely reliant on ‘ Anne, 
dear,’ and as she will have plenty of 
money, she may as weli keep both of 
them; more especially as ‘Anne, dear,’ 
will be considerably in our way. I shall 
suggest that to Ned Studley.” And Mr. | 
Heath folded his arms across his chest, 
and lapsed into a brown study, out of 
which he roused himself from time to 
time, to make some entries and calcula- 
tions in a memorandum book, and then 
again fell a-thinking. 


“No chance of our going to the Bay 


| who was afraid she had been too familiar 
| in speaking of “the Bay,” tried to make 
up for her lapse by saying, “I fear, dear, 
| our departure must be indefinitely post- 
| poned,” a rotundity of phrase of which 
| Mrs. Chapone herself might have approved. 
| But Miss Martha, seeing there was a 
| chance of her having to put off the enjoy- 
sah of the relaxation, the prospect of 
| which had sustained her during so many 
| weeks of hard work, had given up her 
| grandiloquent Chapone manner, and was 
| harsh and practical, not to say cross. “I 
| don’t see why,” she said, tartly ; “ I don’t 
| see any reason for our altering our plans. 
| Everything is ready.” 
| “Everything,” chorused Miss Hannah ; 
| “ direction-labels sewn on to the holland 
|covers of the boxes, and Cokeham’s fly 
| ordered at eleven-fifteen.” 

“Then I am certainly for our doing as 
|we had settled, and starting for Herne 
| Bay Herne Bay, Hannah—to-morrow 
| morning.” 

“And leave the girls here by them- 
| selves? ’’ said Miss Hannah, her eyebrows 

j}almost touching her  coffee-coloured 
** front,” in astonishment. 

“ Certainly,” said Miss Martha, sliding 
imperceptibly into her usual tone. ‘Their 
| stay will not be prolonged, and they will 
| have the services of the domestics at their 
disposal, to procure them all they may 
require.” 

“Well, yes, that’s true!” said Miss 
Hannah, who never had much opinion of 
her own, “and of course, now poor Mr. 
Middleham is gone, there is no one to 
object, even if it were disagreeable to 
parents’ feelings, for Captain Studley is 
not that particular about his daughter. 
Poor Mr. Middleham, what a dreadful 
thing! I suppose they'll have him at 
Madame Tussaud’s, with his snuff-box in 
his hand, looking like life ! ” 

Miss Martha looked up with ruffled 
brow. ‘The effigies of homicides, not 
those of their victims, are modelled in wax 
by the ingenious Frenchwoman,” she said. 
“T have been thinking, however, that this 
sad event may possibly have one grain of 
comfort for us. The newspapers, in their 








by the twelve-forty to-morrow, Martha,” 


record of the tragedy, must necessarily 
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said Miss Hannah to her sister, after they | refer to the relations of the deceased, and 
had had one interview with Mr. Heath, | in that way it will come to light that Mr. 
and learned the arrangement decided on. | Middleham had selected Chapone House 
Then seeing the look of annoyance on | as the finishing-establishment for his niece, 
Miss Martha's face, the old lady, who/a choice, which, owing to Mr. Middle- 
attended to the pupils’ linen while her | ham’s well-known opulence and taste, may 
sister superintended their learning, and | have its effect on others.” 
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*T don’t know about that,” said Miss 
Hannah. “I’ve a notion that parents 
might not like to put their children to a 
school where there were murdered person’s 
nieces, for fear it might be catching. 
However, since you've decided to go 
to-morrow, I’ve no time to stand gossiping 
here, as I’ve got to tell Rossetor all about 
the girls’ meals, and not to take down the 
bed furniture, as I had ordered.” And 
Miss Hannah trotted off on her business 
mission. 

Meanwhile, the two girls had again 
strolled out on to the heath, and seated 
themselves in their favourite spot. Grace 
seemed to have recovered herself con- 
siderably, and to have much less need 
of Anne’s sustaining arm, which again 
encircled her. 

“This is a most awful thing to have 
happened, my sweet Gracie,” said Anne, 
“I fear you will feel the shock very much!” 

“Yes, dear,” said Grace. “Oh, of 
course, [ knowI shall. I wonder what will 
become of me—where I shall be sent to 
live I mean.” 

* Poor old man,” mused Anne. “* What a 
dreadful ending! Strangled in his bed, 
fighting with his last breath to defend the 
keys which were his trust.” 

“It’s quite horrible,” said Grace, “I 
suppose I shall have to go to Madame 
Sturm, she is the only person I can think 
of. She is a kind of second cousin of 
mine, and always lives abroad.” 

“Do you know,” continued Anne, not 
heeding her, “that though I never saw 
your uncle, I can picture the scene quite 
vividly, to myself. Stories of murder 
have always had a kind of hideous fasci- 
nation for me. I have pored over them 
until I could almost fancy the deed done 
before my eyes.” 

“ Dear me, how dreadful!” said Grace. 
“T suppose it will be Madame Sturm! But 
only fancy, Anne,-if uncle has made no 
provision for me in his will, or has not 
made a will at all; and those people who 
are so methodical in all other matters, are 
frequently very careless about that. I 
shall have to go out as a governess, or do 
something to get my living.” 

“That is a prospect which, applied to 
myself, has not the least terror, but is 
rather agreeable than otherwise,” said 
Anne. “No doubt you, who have been 
brought up with other expectations, would 
feel it differently. But I don’t think, 
dear, you have much to fear. Your uncle 
was too just a man not to take care of 





you, and too business-like not to provide 
for any contingency.” 

“Then it will be Madame Sturm !” said 
Grace. “Did you hear me say she lives 
abroad, dear? I don’t know where 
exactly, but I hope Paris, though any- 
where abroad must be lively after Hamp- 
stead, and school! I wonder whether she 
goes into any society—balls, I mean, and 
that kind of thing; or whether she only 
has stupid old people to play cards of an 
evening!” 

“As you are by no means certain that 
you are ever to see anything of Madame 
Sturm,” said Anne, unable to restrain a 
smile, “it seems almost too early to 
speculate on her possible way of life, 
doesn’t it, Gracie dear ? ” 

“Yes, I dare say, but of course I must 
go somewhere, Anne,” returned Grace, 
“and it looks to me as if Madame Sturm 
were my only chance! You would come 
and see me there, wouldn’t you, dear? ” 

““T suppose my coming would depend a 
good deal upon where I was,” said Anne; 
“but, as I have already told you, I am 
entirely in the dark as to what I may do 
in the future. At present I do not even 
know whether papa may not be annoyed 
with me for having settled to remain 
here.” 

But the next day brought a solution to 
this doubt. arly in the afternoon Miss 
Studley was informed that “a gentleman 
from the bank wished to speak to her,” 
and, on repairing to the drawing-room, 
accompanied by Grace, Anne found, instead 
of Mr. Heath, whom she had expected, a 
fair young man with a boyish figure, a 
quantity of chestnut hair parted down the 
middle of his comely head, blue eyes, and 
regular features. He was very well dressed, 
too, and looked as little like Anne’s idea 
of a bank clerk as did Mr. Heath. 

“‘ Miss Studley? ” said this young gentle- 
man in evident doubt, looking from one to 
the other of the girls as they entered the 
room. 

“Tam Miss Studley,” said Anne, with 
a grave bow; though Grace, who seemed 
quite to have recovered from the shock of 
the previous day, whispered in her ear, 
“let me speak.” 

“T must apologise,” said the young 
gentleman, who looked pleased at the in- 
telligence, “ for intruding on you, and for 
being obliged to introduce myself. My 
name is Danby, Walter Danby; here is my 
card,” and he laid it on the table; “and 
my friend Heath has asked me to come 
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to you as the bearer of a message from 
him.” 

“You are one of the clerks in the bank, 
sir?” asked Anne, who began to feel that 
the visitor was giving himself airs. 

“ Ya—yes,” said Mr. Danby, who was 
taken aback by this abrupt enquiry, and 
who did not regain his composure until 
he had glanced at his card, which had 
the words, “Pelham Club” engraved 
in one corner. The sight of these words 
seemed to act as a kind of tonic; 
and Mr. Danby resumed, “I am to 
tell you, Miss Studley, that Mr. Heath 
saw Captain Studley last night, according 
to promise, and that there is no objection 
to your remaining here with Miss Middle- 
ham. When Miss Middleham goes, Cap- 
tain Studley will either come or send for 
you. That was the message,” said Mr. 
Danby, who, all the time he was speaking, 
kept his blue eyes fixed on Anne, in frank, 
involuntary admiration. 

“Thank you, very much, for bringing it, 
Mr. Danby,” said Anne. “I should have 
introduced you to my friend, Miss Middle- 
ham. That is pleasant news that Mr. 
Danby brings, is it not, Gracie ? ” 

“Very pleasant for me, dear, though 
I’m afraid it will be dull enough for you 
to have to remain here. Has anything 
been settled about—my—any of the— 
arrangements—Mr. Danby?” asked Grace, 
in hesitation. 

“The funeral is fixed for Thursday,” 
said Mr. Danby, quickly comprehending 
what was meant; “ and, as the will is only 
read after the return from the cemetery, 
nothing can be definitely known until then. 
There was a rumour this morning, how- 
ever, that the bank would be carried on 
under trustees.” 

“Yes; I didn’t mean about the bank,” 
said Grace. ‘“ You did not hear anything 
about Madame Sturm ?” 

* Madame Sturm!” echoed Mr. Danby ; 
* not a syllable!” 

“T fear, from your silence on the point, 
that nothing further has been discovered 
about the murder,” said Anne. 

“There is at present not the remotest 
clue to the murderers. The police are 
pottering about the premises, and making 
the usual investigation; but we all know,” 
said Mr. Danby, speaking as though he 
were at least sixty years old, and had 
passed his life in such matters, “we all 
know how much that is worth. And yet 
it ought not to be a difficult matter to 
catch them. They carried off some splendid 





jewellery, which could be recognised at 
once if they attempted to sell it. I myself 
could swear to it in any court of justice 
in the land.” 

“That ought to lead to their detection,” 
said Anne. 

“And sooner or later it will; I feel 
convinced of that. Now, I’m afraid I 
must take my leave. I hope to be selected 
again as the bearer of news to you, Miss 
Studley. Can I say anything to Mr. 
Heath from you, Miss Middleham? I shall 
only be too delighted to be of service.” 
And Mr. Danby bowed himself out of the 
room. 

He too had his reflections in the cab 
which bore him townward. He was not 
& very wise young man, and was, perhaps, 
a little conceited. But he was born and 
bred a gentleman, honourable, upright, 
and true; and he thought on his home- 
ward drive that he had never seen a girl 
who had taken his fancy so much as 
Anne Studley. 

“‘ That’s what I call a horrid little man,” 
said Grace, as soon as the door had closed 
behind him. 

“TI do not see that you have any cause 
for saying so, Grace !”’ said Anne, warmly. 
“He struck me as bejng perfectly gentle- 
manly and polite, and nothing could be 
kinder than the way in which he offered 
his services to you! ” 

“Oh, you dear Anne! how easily you 
can be taken in!” cried Grace, laughing 
and clapping her hands. ‘He was a very 
nice little man then, and had beautiful 
curly hair, and blue eyes! I’m sure you 
ought to speak up for him, for the way in 
which he was taken with you, was quite 
wonderful. I never saw such a case of 
sudden smite ! ”’ 

‘*How very absurd you are, Grace!” 
said Anne, blushing. “I am sure I saw 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Danby was not 
here five minutes, and it is only one of the 
heroes of those novels you are so fond of, 
who could be what you call ‘smitten’ in 
so short a time.”’ 

*“ *Love at first sight, first-born, and heir 
to all,’”’ cried Grace, laughing again, “a 
companion to the ‘ Gardener’s Daughter,’ 
by Tennyson, to be called the ‘Captain’s 
Daughter,’ by—let me look at his card— 
by Walter Danby! What a pretty little 
name! And he belongs to a club, too— 
think of that! You will have to make 
him give up his club when you're married, 
Anne!” 

“T will think of what you say, dear, 
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when the time arrives,” said Anne, with a| should be domiciled until the attainment 
faint smile. She had had enough of the|of your majority with your relative, 
joke, but nevertheless she took the card| Madame Sturm, she being paid such a 
which Grace had thrown on to the table, | yearly stipend for your maintenance, &c., 
and when she was alone in her room, |as may be agreed upon between her and 
locked it away in her desk among the few | Mr. Hillman, the executor of the will. 
treasures she possessed. Pursuant to these instructions, we have 
During the next three days, when they | communicated with Madame Sturm, who 
were left to themselves, the girls talked a | is now residing No. 100, Pappelsdorf Allee, 
great deal about Mr. Danby, for the subject | Bonn, on the Rhine, and should she accept 
was one on which Grace thought she rather | the charge, our Mr. Hillman will be with 
shone in the exercise of her wit, while, | you on Monday next, at 6 p.m., for the 
though Anne always pretended annoyance, | purpose of escorting you by the night 
it was secretly agreeable to her. On the| mail, to that place.—your obedient 
fourth morning Mr. Danby came again, | servants, ‘HintMAN AND Hicks.’ 
and Grace acknowledged to herself how| ‘That is indeed good news about the 
good-looking he was as he advanced | money,” said Anne, as Grace finished the 
towards them—they were in the drawing- | letter. “I was sure-Mr. Middleham’s 
room—with a bright flush on his cheeks. | sense of justice would have prompted him 
“This time,” he said, after the first saluta- | to take care of you.” 
tions, “I am the bearer of a missive for| “Oh, is it not excellent?” said Grace. 
each of you. This,” taking from his pocket | “And you see it is to be Madame Sturm’s, 
a square blue envelope inscribed in broad | after all; but she does not live in Paris, as 
round characters, “was given to me for| I thought. Whatabore! There’s no doubt 
you, Miss Middleham, by old Mr. Hick- | about her taking me, I should think; she 
man, the lawyer, who has been constantly | will be only too glad of what these old 
at the bank for the last few days. Your | creatures call in their letter, ‘ the stipend.’ 
packet is not so formidable-looking, Miss | And your note, Anne: you have not told 
Studley; only this little note which Mr. | me what that was about ? ” 
Heath asked me to hand to you.” Andas| “I will tell you presently, dear; it was 
he handed it to her their eyes met, both | not of much importance,” said Anne, who 
earnest, his ardently, hers quietly, and | had read it, and quietly placed it in her 











each full of information for the other. breast. It consisted only of a few lines, 
“Don’t read yours until we see what is | running thus: 
in mine, Anne,” said Grace; “this is a “ Dear Anne,—Yourfriend leaves Hamp- 


most terrible-looking communication, and | stead, I find, on Monday; so be at the 
[ fancy all my future life depends on what | Paddington Station a few minutes before 
it says!” five on that day, and look out for me.— 
“ Mine will keep very well, dear!” said | Affectionately yours, E. S. 
Anne, glancing at the address of the note| “P.S.—Don’t make any gushing ar- 
which she held in her hand. “It is from | rangements about correspondence with 
papa, and no doubt contains his directions | Miss Middleham, or going to see her, or 
as to what I am to do. Read yours, Grace, | anything of that kind. I want you to 
I am all impatience to hear your fate!” | forget her, and everyone and everything 
Grace broke the big red seal bearing the | connected with your school-days, and to 
letters H. & H., in old-fashioned boldness, | begin quite a new life. I am urgent on 
without the slightest attempt at mono- | this point, so please attend to it.” 
grammatic combination, and unfolding the| ‘Mr. Heath told me I was to bring 
square stiff sheet of quarto paper, read as | back an answer to the lawyer’s letter, Miss 
follows :— | Middleham,” said Mr. Danby. “I merely 
“96, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. | suggest this, without any wish to hurry 
“Dear Mapam,—We have to inform you | you.” 
that your deceased uncle, the late Mr. | “ Well, then, I'll write it at once. Will 
William George Middleham, has by will | you come and help me, Anne? Oh no, 
dated 3rd January last, constituted you, | of course not; there’s not the least occa- 
on attaining your majority, his sole heiress | sion for that,” she added, looking at her 
and residuary legatee. The will further! companion; “I can do it perfectly by 
provides that should the testator’s decease | myself. I’ve only to say I’ll be ready for 
take place—as has unfortunately proved | old Mr. What’s-his-name on Monday. 
the case—while you were under age, you | Don’t you think, Anne, you had better 
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take Mr. Danby into the garden while I 
am writing? It is so very hot in this 
room.” And, smiling to herself at the 
readiness with which this piece of strata- 
gem—the first she had ever attempted— 

was adopted, Grace applied herself to 
writing her note. 

She had written, and sealed it, and 
looked into the “ Beauties of the British 
Poets,” and shaken up a very streaky 
bottle of Alum Bay sand, to try and get 
the contents to mix, before Anne and Mr. 
Danby returned. Then Mr. Danby took 
the note, and his leave—Anne, at Grace’s 
suggestion, accompanying him to the 
door. 

“T am sure no mancuvring mamma 
could be better to you than I am, dear,” 
said Grace with a laugh, when Anne re- 
turned, “‘I feel that I arranged the two 
opportunities with the most consummate 
tact, and I only hope you both took 
advantage of them! ’ 

“You are a ridiculous little goose,”’ said 
Anne, again blushing, “‘and I don’t under- 
stand what you mean.” 

“T am not very clever, I know, but I 
have eyes in my head,” said Grace. “ Of 
course I’m not surprised at the little man’s 
being taken with you, but that you, my 
sober, grave darling, should return it so 
quickly—oh, it’s no use your shaking your 
head, I watched you when he came into 
the room, and all the time he was talking 
just now, and I’m certain of it. He is a 
very nice little man, dear, and very nice- 
looking, and I’m sure I don't see 
wh e 

“Will you give your attention for one 
minute to something serious,” interrupted 
Anne. “That note I received was from 
papa. I could not speak before Mr. 
Danby, but in it he orders me to give up 
all further communication with you, and 
any hope of seeing you again !’ 

** Not see me again ! No further com- 
munication ! Why, what on earth does he 
mean? What are his reasons?” cried 
Grace, sobered in an instant. 

“T told you before, he never gives any 
reasons, dear, he simply issues his orders 





—which I am bound to obey !” said Anne, | 


with a sigh. 
“Yes, but I am not bound to obey 


Captain Studley’s orders, and I don’t | 
| be sure to let me know,” 


intend to, that’s more!” said Grace, 
firing up. “He cannot prevent my writing 
to you, I suppose ?” 

‘But if you had no answers, dear, you 
would soon grow tired of writing,” said 


Anne. No, I fear we must give up all 
our ad plans for the future.” 

“T will not give them up,” said Grace, 
petulantly. ‘“ You are not going to be 
under your father’s dominion all your life, 
and—and besides, I have a kind of pre- 
sentiment about this, which I cannot 
explain. We must arrange some method 
of communication, in case of our urgently 
wanting to see each other, Anne.” 

“Tt would not be difficult, dear,” said 
Anne. “ We could arrange some catch- 
word as a signal, and state what we 
wanted, in a guarded manner, in an 
advertisement in the Times.” 

“T know, I understand,” said Grace, 
“Ellen Webster used to call it the ‘agony 
column.’ Her brother ran away from 
school, because he could not eat fat, and 
hid with his urcle, and they only got him 
back by advertising in the Times that he 


should have more pocket money, and 
what he liked to eat.” 
“We must fix upon some word, and 


” said Anne. “It 
What shall 


take care to remember it, 
should be something striking. 
it be?” 

“T think ‘spero’ is a nice word,” said 
Grace, “and very safe, because it’s Latin, 
and no one would think that girls would 
use it.” 

‘Its meaning renders it inapplicable to 
me,” said Anne, with a shudder. “It’s 
nothing, dear,” she added, in reply to 
Grace’s tender look of enquiry, “ only a 
shiver ran through me. I suppose I must 
have taken cold. Now for the word. 
‘Tocsin’ is the best, I think; it is un- 
common, and expresses what we mean— 
an alarm- signal, a call for help.’ 

“*Toesin’ is quite splendid,” said 
Grace, “and I'll write it down at once in 
my memorandum-book. I’ve had the 
book a long time,” she added, “and have 
never W ritten anything in it yet, except 
the date of my own birthday, and of course 
I should have remembered that without. 
I’m glad I have something to make 
memorandum of.” 


When the time for final parting arrived, 
there was a very sad scene. Grace com- 
pletely broke down and wept profusely, 
and even Anne’s sterner nature gave way. 

“Tf ever you are in trouble, my darling, 
were Grace’s last 
words. 

“Be sure of that!” said Anne, whose 
arms were round her. ‘God bless and 
guard you, my pet! Remember Tocsin.” 
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What could have brought Mr. Danby to 
the Paddington station? Anne noticed 
him directly she arrived, looking about 
in a listless, purposeless way. He caught 
her eye at once, raised his hat, and seemed 
about to approach her. But the next 
minute she felt a touch on her shoulder, 
and looking round, saw her father. 





AT THE FRANCAIS. 

INCALCULABLY more people know the 
Théatre Francais by reputation than by 
personal experience. It stands in the centre 
of Parvis life. It presents its colonnaded 
portals to the stream of after-dinner pro- 
menaders, almost as a net opens itself to the 
entrance of a shoal of fish. The best pieces 
of the best authors are played there, by the 
best actors the nation can supply. The 
pronunciation of the language is a model of 
purity. The performance is admirably 
complete, the smallest parts being filled 
as carefully as the leading characters, and 
impressing the spectator with the belief 
that every one of the performers is a star. 
And yet tourists, as a rule, do not frequent 
the Théitre Francais. It has always 
had its own special audience, fit though 
few ; quite recently, indeed, it has become 
a fashionable rendezvous, but not of 
passing travellers. They mostly go where 
their ears can be tickled with bouffe- 
operattic strains; where pictures more 
and more bright and gaudy stimulate 
their satiated eyes; and where ever- 
twinkling feet and legs render needless 
any appeal to the brain or the heart. The 
Théatre Francais professes to live by cul- 
tivating appeals to the higher faculties, 
exclusively of most of the rest; and there- 
fore visitors hurrying off to other scenes 
do not go to its really serious and con- 
scientious performances. Their abstention 
is both explicable and excusable. 

To travellers who don’t know French, or 
whose knowledge does not extend much 
beyond “ Combien ?” and “s’il vous plait,” 


disposition to exert. After a long and 
weary day’s sight-seeing; after remedy- 
ing bodily fatigue by a hearty dinner 
taken in the insular belief that all French 
wines are “light,” people’s wits are 
scarcely in trim to catch the delicate 
shades of polished acting in a foreign 
language. Moliére delights them not, nor 
Corneille either. De Musset’s bitter satire 
is unintelligible. They think an intricately 
and skilfully constructed plot dull, when the 
dulness lies in their own tired-out senses. 
The drama, legitimate or not (or even an 
opera like “ L’Africaine,” with music not to 
be appreciated and enjoyed at first hear- 
ing), sends them to sleep infallibly. Nor is 
their taste or their intelligence necessarily 
defective or to blame. They have simply 
committed the common mistake, of tryimg 
to compress a week’s existence into a day. 
Consequently, as they must spend their 
evening somehow, and in some way in 
which they could not spend it at home, 
they betake themselves to a Champs- 
Elysian Café chantant, to the equestrian 
exercises of the Cirque de l’Imperatrice, to 
the miraculous splendours of the “ Pilules 
du Diable” or the “ Pied de Mouton,” or 
to the tuneful, spectacular, and chore- 
graphic enchantments of “ Orphée aux 
Enfers.” There, post-prandial hours glide 
easily away, without much tension of the 
mental powers. Such travellers are wise 
in their generation and their holiday trip. 
If esthetically wrong, they are practically 
and prudentially right. 

The way to relish and profit by a good 
representation at the Théatre Francais 
is this. Don’t worry yourself to death 
with doing Paris the day before, but get 
the printed plays to be acted as soon as 
they are announced on the bill. Send to 
the box-office to take your places, but stop 
quietly all that morning at your hotel or 
lodging, and read those plays as carefully 





}as if you were a competitive candidate. 
| Look out in your dictionary every unknown 
word ; ask the meaning of every phrase 
| whose purpose is not clear to you. Take 








it is all one whether the French they hear | a gentle walk, as if under medical treat- 
be spoken ill or well; and, if they wish to| ment; dine lightly, be in your box or 
take French lessons, they will probably | your stall ten minutes before the curtain 
select some other time and place. But | rises; and you will not regret an evening 
even persons who read French fluently | so prepared and spent, especially if you 
and with ease, although, for want ofj| adopt the good theatrical custom (lost 
practice, they speak it with anything but elsewhere) of supping sociably afterwards. 
fluent facility, still have a difficulty in| It may be naturally supposed that the 
following it when spoken, and find that it | Théaitre Francais enjoys an honourable 
calls for a certain stretch of attention | and important place, with frequent mention 
which they are not, at all times, in a/and record in French literature. One of 
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the most recent of these is to be 
found in a publication entitled “ Foyers 
et Coulisses: Histoire Anecdotique des 
Théatres de Paris, avec photographies ;” 
the first of the series being two small 
volumes devoted to the Comédie-Franc¢aise 
—its older, more correct, and more honour- 
able title, since it is not so much a theatre 
as an institution, a society exercising the 
powers of self-government. The Society 
dates from 1680, the titlefrom 1689. The 
first subvention was made in 1682, by the 
king’s granting his comedians an annual 
allowance of twelve thousand livres 
(frances). 

The triumphs and the tribulations of 
the Comédie-Francaise, the risings and 
ebbings of the tide of its fortunes, make too 
long a history to be given here; in fact, 
its fortunes were naturally affected by the 
fortunes of France. Not unfrequently, 
it had to shift its lodgings. Political con- 
vulsions did it no good, but still could 
not prevent its surviving to this day. 
While oceupying the building now known 
as the Odéon, which they inaugurated 
on the 9th of April, 1782, the Comédie- 
Francaise substituted for candles the 
oil-lamps invented by the Sieur Quin- 
quet, from whom they derived their 
name. Also at the Odéon, in 1789, the 
Comédie-Francaise first announced on the 
bills the names of the actors who were 
to fill the respective parts. Hitherto, the 
names of the pieces only had been given. 

At the Revolution, the Comédiens ordi- 
naires du Roi were obliged to alter the 
name of their establishment ; it then took, 
in 1789, the official title of ThéAtre de la 
Nation. While the public performances 
were noisy and riotous, the company was 
divided by internal dissensions; politics had 
split the once united troop intotwo. The 





democratic half; including Talma, Dugazon, 
and (not our) Madame Vestris; deserted 
their comrades and performed at the 
Palais-Royal, in the former Salle des 
Variétés Amusantes, which subsequently 
became the present Théatre-Frarcais. 
The royalist actors and actresses remained | 
where they were, but were obliged to | 
conform to the new regulations, and to 
mp ss on the pieces which they played | 

t decidedly republican colouring. 

Whether a play were written in prose | 
or verse, titles such as Monsieur, Madame, 





Monscigneur, had to be replaced by Citoyen | in the hero’s breast. 


and Citoyenne. But as there is no con- 


vincing a man or a woman against their | 
| fallen conqueror. 


will, the royalist company persisted in 


maintaining an attitude hostile to repub- 
lican ideas and in playing pieces full of 
pointed allusions to the excesses of up- 
start demagogues. In 1793, two new come- 
dies, “‘ L’Ami des Lois,” and “‘ Paméla ou la 
Vertu récompensée,” drew down upon 
them the vengeance of the powers of the 
day, who swore toexterminate the Comédie, 
root and branch. MRobespierre called the 
Théatre Frangais “the disgusting haunt 
of the aristocracy, and the insulter of 
the Revolution.” This ended by the 
closing of the Théatre and the arrest of 
the comedians. In the night of September, 
3, 1793, the actors of the Odéon were 
arrested in their own private lodgings 
and conducted, the men to the Madelon- 
nettes and the women to Sainte-Pélagie. 
Collot d’Herbois simply required “ that 
the head of the Comédie should be 
guillotined and the rest transported.” 
Happily, his amiable project was not 
carried out, and after a short imprison- 
ment the comedians were set at liberty. 

On this occasion, the actors’ insubordin- 
ation had been committed out of malice 
prepense ; since then, they have occasion- 
ally, though rarely, been disloyal by 
misadventure. In 1852, a play-bill of 
the Comédie-Frangaise bore a passably 
seditious meaning. They gave on the 
same evening a cantata by some for- 
gotten author, and one of Alfred de 
Musset’s pieces. The two together formed 
the phrase “ L’Empire c’est Ja Paix. Il 
ne faut jurer de rien,” or “ the Empire 
is Peace. Don’t make too sure of any 
thing.” 

The First Empire restored prosperity, and 
1803 found the Comédie-F rangaise installed 
at the corner of the Rue Richelieu, with 
an annual subsidy of 100,000 francs, in 
the house designed by the architect Louis, 
the same who built the very handsome 
and commodious theatre at Bordeaux. 
Bonaparte treated the Society with special 


favour. During his moments of repose, 
he invited the Comédie-Frangaise to 


follow him to the palaces of Versailles, 
Saint-Cloud, Malmaison, Compiégne, and 
Fontainebleau. There, he especially de- 
lighted to listen to Corneille’s tragedies, 
as acted by Talma (who also gave him 
lessons in costume, carriage, and deport- 
ment), and by Mdlle. Georges, who is 


| reputed to have awakened tender passions 


Mdlle. Mars was his 
comic Muse, and all her life long she 
retained the warmest admiration of the 
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Of these now distant theatrical stars 
we obtain a nearer view through Alexandre 
Dumas the Elder’s telescope. Writing to 
Jules Janin, by way of gossiping prologue 
to his “Grand Dictionnaire de Cuisine,” 
he reminds him that they used to sup 
pretty regularly with the two theatrical 
queens of the day. After “Henri III.” 
they went to eat almond soup at Mdlle. 
Mars’s, the Queen of Comedy, who then 
resided in the Rue de la Tour-des-Dames. 
After the performance of “Christine” at 
the Odéon, then occupied by the company 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, they betook 
themselves to the Empress of Tragedy, 
Mdlle. Georges, Rue de 1’Ouest, to eat 
truffle salad, plentifully seasoned with 
pepper and allspice. Dumas thinks that 
almond soup is a fair representative of 
Mdlie. Mars, whilst truffle salad conveys 
a happy idea of Mdlle. Georges’s charac- 
teristics. What joyous times! Didn’t 
they laugh heartily at those suppers! 
When Mdlle. Georges had taken off the 
costume of her character and put on her 
own private evening dress—which, accord- 
ing to the custom of great actresses, she 
did in the presence of her assembled 
intimate friends—they left her dressing 
(and reception) room together, and open- 
ing an iron gate of the Luxembourg 
Garden, of which she had a key, they 
crossed the garden, and by another iron | 
gate entered the garden which belonged 
to her house. Long before reaching it, 
they could see through the foliage, or 
rather through the branches stripped of 
their leaves (for it was winter), the bright 
light streaming from the dining-room 
windows. On entering the house, a warm 


and perfumed atmosphere issued forth | 


to welcome them. In the dining-room, 
an enormous dish of truffles of four or five 
pounds, awaited them. They sat down to 
table immediately, and Georges, whose 
toilette, as already stated, had been com- 
pleted at the theatre, drew the salad bowl 
to her, spread its contents ona snow-white 
napkin, and with her fair royal hands and 
a silver knife, peeled the truffles with 
artistic skill. 

Among the guests were Lockroy, sharp 
and full of raillery, but caressing people 
while he attacked them; Gentil, editor 
of some review, a brutal, reckless fellow, 
who boasted of being the first to call 
Racine a scamp; Harel, the pretended 

master of the house, but in reality 
Georges’s slave, a charming personage, 
quick, witty, who made bons. mots which 


passed for Talleyrand’s, and which held 
their ground as popular sayings; Jules 
Janin, the indefatigable chronicler and 
critic; and Alexandre Dumas, who, just 
arrived from the country, was training him- 
self to narrative and dialogue in the midst 
of the amusing chatter which went on with- 
out respite or flagging during the two or 
three hours that the supper lasted. 

It was different at Mdlle. Mars’s. In 


the same as Mdlle. Georges’s) she retained, 
if not absolute youth, a great appearance 
and a great love of being young. She 
belonged to 1778, and made no attempt 
to hide her years from her friends. A 
small piece of furniture, presented by 
Marie Antoinette to her mother (who gave 
birth to Mdlle. Mars on the same day the 
Queen gave birth to the Dauphine), bore 
the date of 1778. 

Mdile. Mars contained within herself 
two perfectly distinct women ; the theatri- 
cal woman so well known to the public, 
and the woman of private life—the theatri- 
cal woman, with her caressing glances, 
her sympathetic voice, and infinite grace 
| in ev ery movement; the woman of private 

life, with her hard eye, her harsh voice, 
and her abrupt gestures the moment she 
experienced the slightest annoyance, from 
| whatever source it might proceed. She 
| had a lady companion whom she brought 
| from Bordeaux, to serve as dame de com- 
pagnie, reader, and drudge. This com- 
panion, Julienne by name, aclever person, 
took a liking to Dumas, and made him her 
confidant. One day, after describing a 
scene in which she had the courage to 
make no reply to Céliméne’s scolding, 
and received his compliments accordingly, 
she said, ‘‘ My dear Dumas, you know how 
to contriveeverything, including comedies; 
can’t you suggest some occupation in 
which I can listen with downcast eyes to 
the insults she utters, and in which my 
impatience can find vent, without showing 
itself openly ? ” 

‘“* My dear Julienne,” he answered “ sup- 
pose you take up landscape drawing.” 

“But 1 know nothing about painting, 
the poor girl replied. 

“Good,” he answered; “ landscape 
drawing requires no knowledge of paint- 
ing. All you have to do is to make 
straight lines, to represent the trunks 
of trees, and a sort of frizzled green 
daubing of diverse shades, for the foliage. 
Although I never yet have handled the 
brush, I will give you your first lesson 











spite of her age (which indeed was nearly. 
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to-morrow. You shall have drawing-paper, 
a box of colours, and a coloured lithograph | 
of aforest to copy. In fine weather, that 
is when Célimene is amiable, you will do 
the tree-trunks, you will make straight | 


lines. On stormy days, when she is cross- 
grained, and your hand trembles with 
If she | 


rage, you will put in the foliage. 
notices it, and asks what you are doing, 
you will say that you are clothing your | 
naked oak-branches with leaves. She 
can’t object to that. You will grumble | 
within your teeth, and your anger will 
expend itself upon the tree-tops.” 

The next day he kept his word. Julienne 


took to it kindly, and. thanks to her in- | 


structor, began one of the prettiest 
forests ever seen. Whenever he called | 
on Mademoiselle Mars, the first thing he 
did was to go and look at Julienne’s 
drawing, standing with its face turned 
to the “wall. If “the tree-trunks had in- 
creased in number, “Ah, ah!” 
say, “the weather has been calm, and we | 
have cultivated the upright line ;” but if, | 


on the contrary, the twigs had been hung | 


with verdure unknown to botanists, “‘Out ! 
poor Julienne,” he would say; “ this looks 
as if there had been a tempest.”” And then 
Julienne would confide her sorrows. 

The habit of domineering does not decrease | 
with years. Mademoiselle Mars’s colleagues 
at the theatre, dramatic authors especially, 
had too often suffered from her wilfulness, 
not to wish to be rid of it. 
pretext was at hand, but nobody dared 
venture on its application. 

In spite of the success of two preceding 


pieces, they had refused Dumas’s play | 


“Un Mariage sous Louis XV.” Made- 
moiselle Mars instinctively divined one of | 
the causes. ‘My dear fellow,” she said | 
to Dumas, “they have refused you, hesninen'| 
you mentioned that the part 
Comtesse was for me; and as they are | 
wishing to be quit of me, they said, ‘If | 
she has a new part, we shall have to keep | 
her on a year longer.” She was not 
mistaken. Still, who would undertake to 
bell the cat? Who would depose her and 


set up a rival queen in the person of | 


Mademoiselle Plessis ? 

Dumas’s material and business affairs 
were managed by an excellent friend, who 
had not the slighest idea of the theatrical 
world. He thought MdHle. Plessis charm- 
ing, and he was right; people told him 


that Mdlle. Mars was old, which he | 
believed, and was wrong: for a woman | 
with Mars’s talent is never old. Mdlle. | 


| 
he would | 


A reasonable | 


of the | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| In the manes of the wild 
| 

| 


| Plessis’s chest was weak: and Dumas’s 
| friend, who lived in the country and kept 
goats, sent her goats’ milk every morning. 
| Eve ry evening he went to the green-room, 
where they all dinned into his ears, “ Can 
you fancy old Mars, at sixty-five, playing 
| the part of a girl of seventeen? Really, 
| somebody ought to tell her to her face 

that she has forty years too many for the 
character.” 

He heard this so often, that he could 
think of nothing else. One evening, he 
_answered, “ But, if somebody ought to 
tell her, why don’t you tell her so your- 
self ? ” 

“Oh! she would say what she always 
| says—that we want to turn her out of the 
house through jealousy.” 

} « Very well, then ; I will tell her.” 

* You? You dare not. When will 

you tell her P ” 
“To-morrow, at latest.” 

“ Why not to- night? She acts to-night. 
| Look there; she has finished her part, 
and is gone to her dressing-room. But 
[ see you hang back; your courage is 
| cooling.” 

“Cooling, is it? I am off at once.” 
And the reckless star- quencher rushed 
into Mdile. Mars’s “loge” before she had 
| time to complete her change of costume. 

“ Who's that?” inquired the actress, 
surprised at the intrusion. ‘“ What do 
you want, coming in without asking 
leave ?’ 

“°Tis I, Mademoiselle, Monsieur So- 
and-so. I want to tell you what nobody 
else has the courage to say.” 

“And what may that be ?” 
| “That you are too old to play the 
Comtesse, and that you would be wise to 
| hand over the part to Mademoiselle 
Plessis. ng 

* Mademoiselle Plessis shall have the 
part to-morrow, Monsieur. And now, 
| if you please, leave my room. I want to 
finish dressing.” 

Next morning, Mdlle. Mars sent back 
| the part and announced that she had done 
| with the semidio-Teengetes. 























OUT ON THE SCAR. 


GoLp flashes back to the glowing west, 

From the headland, crowned with gorses, 
Silver gleams out from the sea’s broad breast, 
** white horses.” 
Like sapphire shines each clear rock pool, 
Where brown, and crimson, and rose, 

The sea-flowers, shy, and scentless, and cool, 
Are wooed by the winds to unclose ; 

And the billows, like warriors ranking for war, 
Steady and regular, sweep to the Scar. 
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Grey, and jaggéd, and cruel, and strong, 

The rocks lie under the head, 

While the breakers sing their mighty song, 

The dirge for the mariners dead ; 

For thick I ween do the sailors lie 

Down in the ocean deep, 

With the wind’s low sob, and the sea mew’s cry, 
For lullaby o’er their sleep ; 

Little they reck of the moan at the bar, 

Or the fierce surf “ calling,’’ out on the Scar. 


Many a token of storm and of death 

Must lurk in those rocky caves, 

Left, when the foam hides all beneath, 

And tossed by the furious waves, 

The gallant ship strikes hard and fast, 

And the blue lights burn in vain, 

And the rocket hisses athwart the blast, 

And the fearless fishermen strain 

To force the life-boat, where crash and jar 
Tell how timbers are parting, out on the Scar. 


But calm to-night as a babe’s repose 

Do the tides and their whispers come, 
Murmuring aye through the ebbs and flows 
With their lips of creamy foam, 

Murmuring on neath the rose-flushed sky, 
Through the lovely gloaming of May; 

Till the happy smile creeps to heart and eye, 
Sunning all cares away ; 

And fret and turmoil fade faint and far, 

From the heart of the dreamer, out on the Scar. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
DURHAM. 

Hicu throned above the winding Wear 
stands the shrine of St. Cuthbert, with 
its triple towers, its chapel of the Nine 
Altars, and of Our Lady of Pity, its 
solemn choir and rich dyed and blazoned 
windows and vast nave, its bellringer’s 
walk, its transepts, its chantries, and its 
echoing aisles. ‘“‘ Huge and vast,” were 
the epithets which Sir Walter Scott justly 
applied to Darham, which had even struck 
Dr. Johnson as of a rocky solidity and 
indeterminate duration. 

It was to this pile above the river that 
in 995, after the Danish invasion, the 
monks bearing the restless body of St. 
Cuthbert were led, by accidentally hearing 
a woman who was seeking a lost cow told 
that she would find it at Dunholm. The 
monks cleared the hill of thicket and 
forest, says the venerable legend, and 
built the first church of wattled boughs, 








in the Saxon manner. Three years after, 
Bishop Aldrin began the stone church 
which was known as the “‘ White Church,” 
the Karl of Northumberland pressing all 
the labourers between the Coquet and the 
Tees to help in the holy labour. 

The two great bishops of Durham were 
Bec and Hatfield. The former. was the 
proud prelate who led twenty-six stan- 
dards to Edward’s Scotch war, and who, 
Graystanes tells us with horror, once 





in London gave two pounds a-piece for 


fresh herrings, and on another occasion cut 
up his costliest cloth for horse-trappings. 
His tomb, on which he was entitled “ the 
strenuous patriarch of Jerusalem,” is 
mentioned by Browne Willis. 

Hatfield was bishop of Durham in the 
reign of Edward III., and built that 
stately episcopal palace, Durham House, 
in the Strand. His magnificent tomb is 
in the choir, and now forms the bishop’s 
throne. 

Durham cathedral was the scene of 
one of those disgraceful conflicts, not un- 
common in the middle ages, between 
the monks and the bishop—Philip of 
Poictiers, whom the monks disliked as a 
foreigner, and locked out. He blockaded 
the cathedral like a fortress, lit fires at 
the doors and windows, and stopped all 
supplies of food. One day, when the prior 
was celebrating mass, he sent in priests to 
seize the altar linen; and it was “ pull 
devil, pull baker,” till the strongest bore 
off strips of the prize. 

Near the Galilee door of Durham cathe- 
dral was formerly the sanctuary. “In 
the old times,” says an old writer, “the 
abbey church, the churchyard, and all 
the circuit thereof was a sanctuary for all 
manner of men that committed any great 
offence, as killing of a man in his own 
defence, or any prisoners had broken out 
of prison and fled to the said church door, 
and knocked, rapping at it to have it 
opened; certain men did lye in two 
chambers over the north door for the 
purpose, that when any such offenders did 
come and knock, they were instantly let 
in at any hour of the night; and did run 
quickly to the Galiley bell, and toll’d it, 
that whosoever heard it might know that 
some had taken sanctuary. When the 
prior had notice thereof, he sent his com- 
mands to keep themselves within the 
sanctuary, that is, within the church and 
church-yard, and that everyone should 
have a gown of black cloth, with a yellow 
cross, called St. Cuthbert’s cross, upon 
the left shoulder.” 

St. Cuthbert, like Tom Moore’s un- 
gallant St. Kevin, hated women, so that 
the Galilee was the only spot of the 
cathedral open to female worshippers. 
Even good and brave Queen Philippa was 
turned out at midnight from the prior of 
Durham’s lodgings, because the monks had 
had no intimation of her admission within 
the precincts. A blue line of stone in the 
floor of the nave still marks the limit 
for women, and a monk at noon used 
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daily to preach to them from an iron 
pulpit in this Galilee. Stolen and sur- 
reptitious looks were all the Durham 
women were allowed of St. Mary’s shrine, 
Our Lady of Pity, and others in the chapel 
of the venerable Bede. 

The Galilee, at the west end of Durham 
cathedral, consists of five aisles formed by 
three rows of pillars. The arches are 
Norman, the windows pointed. These 
Galilees were used as resting-places for 
church processions to commemorate the 
passing of the Disciples into Galilee; each 
halting-place of the processions having 
some appropriate name. 

It is said that Bishop Pudsey planned 
some sumptuous additions to the east end 
of the cathedral, and for that purpose sent 
abroad for marble columns. But when his 
foundations were sunk deep, and his walls 
arose, the stones began to totter and shrink; 
and it was only too plain at last, even to the 
bishop, that Saint Cuthbert was offended, 
and the work was relinquished. Pudsey, 
thus admonished, then built, instead, the 
Galilee at the west end of the cathedral for 
female worshippers and penitents. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Walcott, the Galilee was so called 
from its being used for women and the 
dead, both being as repugnant to Saint 
Cuthbert’s Benedictines as the Galileans 
to the true Hebrews. 

A beautiful legend of Durham cathedral 
is thus related by Reginald of Durham. 
“A monk of Durham, keeping nightly 
vigil in the minster, sat down in the 
stalls and thought; he raised his eyes; 
he beheld in the misty distance three 
forms descend, and with slow steps come 
from the east towards the choir steps; 
each had a bishop’s habit, each was 
comely, venerable, and glorious to behold; 
aud, as they paused, they sang Alleluia 
with the verse, with the sweetest strains 
of melody ; then, towards the south, where 
the great crucifix stands, was heard a choir 
of many voices singing in their several 
parts the prose, and it seemed as though 
clerks in their ministries were serving a 
bishop-celebrant, for there the clear shining 
of the tapers was brightest, and thence 
the rich delicious perfume of the incense 
breathed around. Then the three bishops 
sang their part, and the choir made answer 
with chanting wondrous sweet, whilst one 
celebrated as beseems a bishop, then all was 
done; once more the solemn procession 
passed on its way, and disappeared like 
faint images behind the altar; and they 
say that they who were at that service lie 





asleep, revered in that ancient church, 
Aidan, Cuthbert, Eadbert, and Aidelwold.” 

The great Easter ceremonials of the 
cathedral terminated on Laster - day, 
between three and four in the morning, 


when the service was in honour of the | 


Resurrection of our Lord. The two oldest 
Benedictines came to the sepulchre, which 
was then covered with red velvet embroi- 
dered with gold. They first censed the 
shrine, then, with due reverence, took out 
an image of our Saviour, which had had 
the Holy Sacrament enclosed in crystal in 
its breast. The two monks then carried 
the image to the high altar on a velvet 
cushion, censing it all the time, the choir 
chanting the anthem of ‘‘ Christus Resur- 
gens.” At the close of the service the 
image was met at the south choir door by 
four ancient gentlemen, who bore over it a 
rich purple canopy, hung with gold fringe 
and red silk, and who carried the image 
and sacrament in procession all round the 
church, the whole choir following with 
torches and a great number of other lights, 
rejoicing and praying most devoutly, and 
finally returning to the high altar, to re- 
place the sacred image, to remain there till 
Ascension Day. Before this high altar, 
hung, by silver chains, four silver basins 
and four great wax candles, which burned 
day and night. 

Easter, indeed, seems to have been a 
period of the year kept with great solemnity 
at Durham. It was then, from Maundy 
Thursday, before Easter, to the Wednes- 
day after Ascension Day, that they erected 
in the choir what they called the Paschal. 
As far as we can understand the old 
account, it consisted of seven huge candle- 
sticks of foliated metal, crowned near the 
roof of the church by a huge wax candle, 
and adorned with figures of the four 
evangelists and four flying dragons. 

On Good Friday, two of the oldest monks, 
bearing a gold crucifix on a velvet cushion 
embroidered with the arms of St. Cuthbert, 
sat down on the lowest of the choir’s steps, 
holding between them a picture of Our 
Saviour. Then the prior first, and after 
him all the monks, took off their shoes, 
went down upon their knees, crept to the 
cross and kissed it, the whole choir mean- 
while singing a hymn. This service over, 
the two monks carried the cross reverent] 
to the “‘ Easter Sepulchre,” which had been 
erected that morning on the north side of 
the choir, near the high altar, returned it 
to the sepulchre, placing the sacrament 
on its breast, and setting two lighted tapers 
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before it, to burn till Easter-day in the 
morning. 

Defoe in 1771 describes being shown 
at Durham the old clerical vestments 
which were still used on Sundays and 
other holy days. They were rich with 
embroidery and embossed work of silver, 
and were quite a load to stand under. 
In 1634 the vestry of Durham con- 
tained several robes of crimson satin em- 
bossed with silver cherubim, and black 
copes wrought in gold and colours, the 
richest of which were given to King Charles 
at his visit. Warburton, when prebendary 
at Durham, in 1779 first threw off the 
cope, finding the stiff high collar ruffle 
his great full-bottomed wig. In 1804, 


copes, says Mr. Walcott, were still worn | 


at Durham cathedral altar on festivals and | 

“gaudy” days. Itis particularly mentioned 
in the chronicles of the cathedral that 
Ralph, Lord Nevill, the victor of the 
battle of Nevill’s Cross, gave the cathedral 
a vestment of red velvet, richly embroidered 
with gold, silk, great pearls, and images of 
saints. His widow also gave the church | 
many vestments with the Nevill arms em- 
broidered on the borders. The offerings 
at this nobleman’s funeral were eight 
horses, four for war and four for peace, 
and three cloth of gold vestments inter- 
woven with flowers. It is also mentioned 
that at the Holy Thursday processions, 
when St. Bede’s shrine, St. Margaret’s 
cross, and St. Oswald’s picture were carried 
through the streets, the Durham prior 
always wore arich cope of cloth of gold, 
so massy that he could not walk upright, 
unless the gentlemen who bore his train 
supported it on every side. 


Durham cathedral seems to have escaped | 


pretty wellduring the civil wars, but it was 
made a receptacle for Scottish prisoners, 
and four thousand five hundred of these 
poor wretches starved and pined here, 
hundreds dying and being thrown care- 
lessly into holes dug for them 

The great church seems to have been 
a common thoroughfare in the time that 
Cuthbert Tonstal (Henry the Eighth) 
oruered the chapter to set up strong gates 
or screens of iron and wood, with gates 
round the choir, as in St. Paul’s, London, 
to prevent dishonest folks stealing the 
books and vestments. 

In the infirmary of the Durham convent, 
under the master’s lodge, was the monks’ 
prison for notorious offenders, who were 
often left a whole year in chains, seeing no 
one but the master of the infirmary, who 


let down the meal through a trap door, “ at 
a great distance from the prisoners.” In 
the infirmary was a chapel, where four old 
women were pensioned. 

On the north side of tne abbey gates was 
a school for poor children, maintained 
by the monks, and these children were 
fed with the leavings of thé monks’ 
dinners. 

After all, we perhaps underrate the plea- 
sures of monastic life. A convent must 
have been a pleasant club for students of 
theology, music, and painting. All the 
science and philosophy of the time was 
stored in the convent library. There was 
a great variety of employment, from ring- 
ing the bells and guarding the copes, to 
' teaching the young novices or visiting 
the p or. At the same time there would 
be mc iks at mass and monks playing 
bowls, »..onks cooking and monks garden- 
ing, monks illuminating and monks being 
buried, monks in the cloister and monks 
among the bells, monks welcoming fugi- 
tives to the sanctuary and monks enter- 
taining guests in the prior’s hall, monks 
in the singing school and monks in the 
kitchen. Active and passive life, you could 
follow either there; and, far from all these 
lesser cares and occupations, there were 
those daily services of prayer and praise 
that rose up unceasingly. 

The Master of the Novices was generally 
an old and learned monk, and acted as 
schoolmaster .to the six novices, who 
remained in the school seven years without 
wages till they could sing their first mass, 
and received their twenty shillings a year, 
like other monks, and found themselves. 

The Sacristan’s Exchequer was in the 
north aisle, opposite Bishop Skirlaw’s 
altar, and here he always kept a tun of 
sacrament wine. His duty was to provide 
bread, wine, and wax lights for the 
cathedral. He had also to see the glass 
windows repaired, the bells and bell ropes 
mended, and the church kept clean. It 
fell to him, also, to lock up every night 
the keys of every altar in the cathedral, 
and, between seven and eight every morn- 
| ing, to lay all the keys out ready for the 
monks of each altar who had to say mass. 

There were also attached to the cathe- 
dral the bowcer, the cellarer, the terrer, 
the keeper of the garners, and the 
chamberlain. 

This last official had to provide linsey- 
| wolsey shirts, and sheets and socks for the 
|monks and novices who were not per- 
| mitted to wear linen. He kept a tailor 
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daily at work under him. The master of 
the Common House had to provide spices 
and figs and walnuts for Lent, and saw 
to the monks’ comfort in hall, and that the 
hogshead of wine was duly replenished. 
The prior’s chaplain had to receive all his 
rents and pay all his servants. 


The sub-prior’s chamber was over the | 


monks’ dormitory, so that he might know 
if any played truant. His office was to 
open every chamber door about midnight, 
and call the names. He dined with the 
monks, said grace, and after five had to 
see that all the doors were locked till five 
the next morning. 

At the east end of the Frater house 
stood the table for the novices, their 
master, and the elects; and every day at 
meals one of the novices mounted a pulpit 
at the south end of the high table, and 
read some part of the Old or New Testa- 
ment in Latin. When he had done reading, 
the master rang a silver bell hanging over 
his head, thereby giving notice to one of 
the novices to come to the high table and 
say grace. That ended, they departed to 
their books. 

Within the Cloister Garth, over against 
the Frater house door, was the conduit, 
with twenty-four brass taps, where at 
eleven in the morning the monks washed 
their hands and faces before dinner. This 
conduit was of marbie roofed with lead, 
and had seven windows; at the east side 
of the door hung the monks’ dinner-bell. 

The priors of Durham Cathedral were 
always buried in their cowls and boots. 
When such a dignitary died, he was 
carried to the ‘‘ Dead Man’s Chamber” in 
the infirmary, and at night watched by the 
children of the almery in St. Andrew’s 
Chapel, who sang David’s Psalms; and 
two monks sat all night at his feet watch- 
ing him. The next morning there was a 
solemn funeral service in the chapter- 
house, and he was then carried through 
the parlour into the centry garth to be 
buried, under a fine marble stone, with a 
silver chalice on his breast. His blue 
bed was held over him by four monks till 
he was buried, the sexton receiving the 
bed as a fee for digging the grave and 
managing the funeral. 

The high altar seems, in old time, to have 
been very splendidly adorned with hangings 


pelican feeding her young. The pix was 
of pure wrought gold, and the white cloth 
that hung over it was of fine lawn, em- 
broidered with gold and red silk. The 
gospeiler, who, like the epistler, was a sub- 
| ordinate in the service, carried the books, 
| which were adorned with goldsmith’s work. 
On the high altar lay a volume richly 
covered with gold and silver, and with 
gilt letters, containing the names of all 
| the benefactors to St. Cuthbert’s church 
from the foundation. The altar plate 
| consisted of gold and silver chalices, set 
| with precious stones, gilt cruets, silver 
| candlesticks and censers, gold, silver, and 
| crystal crosses for processions and silver 
| holy-water fonts. 
| In the south alley of the cloisters was a 
| large hall, called the Frater house, with a 
|stone bench at the west end, reaching 
| from the cellar to the pantry door. This 
hall was wainscotted and adorned with 
| gilding and carving, having a picture of 
Our Saviour, the Virgin, and St. John. 
| Ina strong almery by the Frater house 
| door, they used to keep the great double-gilt 
Grace cup, which the monks passed round 
| every day after meals. There was also stored 
| the great gilt bowl, called “ Judas’s Cup,” 
| which was used only on Maundy Thursdays. 
The same plate cupboard also contained 
ithe famous St. Bede’s bowl—a double- 
| gilt black bowl, which could be taken 
| to pieces, and which had in the midst a 
|figure of the holy St. Bede, writing. 
| Every monk had his silver-edged bowl, 
}and the ewer in which the prior washed 
| his hands was embossed with a figure of a 
|}mounted huntsman. The meat for the 
| Frater house dinners was served out of 
|the dresser window of the great kitchen, 
| and the wine out of the great cellar. 
| At the tolling of the prayer bell every 
|}monk struck work, and even the tran- 
| scriber stopped haif way in his illuminated 
letter. The Benedictines always went in 
| pairs, to guard each other. On Wednes- 
days and Fridays they fasted till three 
| o'clock, and, in Lent, every day till six in 
| the evening. They were not to talk in the 
refectory during meals; and the readers, 
| Waiters, and cooks dined by themselves 
| after the rest. The brothers slept in their 
| clothes. Offenders were expelled the public 
A brother, 








| table and the chapel service. 


of white silk, and garnishings of red velvet | received again after expulsion, was placed 


worked with gold flowers, and alabaster 


the last in the convent. Every monk had 


figures of Our Lady, St. Cuthbert, and St. | two coats and two cowls, and their old 


Oswald. 


The canopy over the high altar | clothes were given to the poor. 


Each 


was crowned with an allegorical gilt | brother had a table book, a knife, a 
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needle, and a handkerchief. The furni- 
ture of the beds was a blanket, rug, and 
pillow. 

At the south side of the cloisters a porter 
sat on a boarded seat, tokeepthedoor. Near 
this seat was the long stone bench where the 
alms-children sat and waited on Maundy 
Thursdays. Each boy on this day had a 
monk to wash his feet, and every monk 
then kissed the feet of a boy, and gave 
him thirty pence, seven red herrings, 
three loaves, a wafer cake, and some drink. 
The custom was continued till the six- 
teenth century, and was afterwards briefly 
revived in remembrance of the restoration 
of King Charles. 

But how did these Benedictine monks of 
Durham Cathedral live, and what were the 
daily religious duties of those men who 
raised those roofs and climbed those stairs 
and knelt to Our Lady of Pity, and talked of 
Saint Cuthbert’s miracles, and who now 
lie beneath the worn stones of aisle and 
chantry, once reared by them in bygone 
ages to the glory of God? To judge from 
Friar Ainard’s résumé of the rules, these 
monks worked hard at their observances. 
The Benedictines were obliged to perform 
their devotion seven times within four- 
and-twenty hours. At cock-crowing, or 
the Nocturnal: This service was performed 
at two o’clock in the morning; the reason 
for pitching upon this hour, is taken partly 
from David’s saying, “ At midnight I will 
praise the Lord,” and partly from a tra- 
dition of Our Saviour’s rising from the 
dead about that time. Matins: These 
were said at the first hour, or, according 
to our computation, at six o’clock ; at this 
time the Jewish morning sacrifice was 
offered ; the angels likewise were supposed 
to have acquainted the women with Our 
Saviour’s resurrection about this hour. 
The Tierce, which was at nine in the 
morning, when Our Saviour was con- 
demned and scourged by Pilate. The 
Sexte, or twelve at noon. The None, or 
three in the afternoon; at this hour it is 
said Our Saviour gave up the ghost; 
besides which circumstance it was a time 
for public prayer in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Vespers, at six in the afternoon; 
the evening sacrifice was then offered in 
the Jewish temple; and Our Saviour is 
supposed to have been taken down from 
the cross at this hour. The Compline: 
This service was performed after seven, 
when Our Saviour’s agony in the garden, 
it is believed, began. The monks going 
to bed at eight, had six hours to sleep 


before the Nocturnai began; if they went 
to bed after that service, it was not, as we 
understand, reckoned a fault; but after 
Matins they were not allowed that 
liberty. 

The earliest secular tomb in Durham 
Cathedral, mentioned by Browne Willis, is 
that of Ralph, Lord Neville, who died 1361 
(Edward III.) This was the son of that 
Lord Neville, who, in the reign of Edward 
Second, had a dispute about his yearly 
offering of a stag on Saint Cuthbert’s 
Day as rent for Raby. 

After the battle of the Red Hills, where 
David Bruce was taken prisoner, the vic- 
tory over the Scots was announced to the 
Durham people by the singing a Te Deum 
on the top of Durham cathedral spire. This 
was at the time of Prior Fossour, the first 
prior buried within the walls. 

In the Galilee, near where the altar of 
the Virgin once stood, rest the bones of 
the venerable Bede, said to have been 
stolen by a priest from Jarrow. They 
were removed to the Galilee by Richard 
of Bernard Castle, who was buried near 
them. Tradition goes that the Rev. Sir 
George Wheeler Knight, a prebendary 
of Durham, had himself and several of his 
children buried as near Bede’s body as was 
possible without desecration. A Bishop 
Neville, who is said to have erected the 
Cuthbert shrine, also lies here; so heresleep, 
in a cluster, the two saints and some of 
their special votaries. Bede should, indeed, 
be remembered with reverence by pil- 
grims to Durham cathedral. He was one 
of the first of our Ecclesiastical historians, 
a strenuous toiler in a barbarous age, and 
there is something touching in the story 
of the good old man translating the 
Gospel of St. John into Saxon on his 
death-bed. 

One of the great glories belonging to 
| this shrine was the rich gilt banner of 

St. Cuthbert. In the midst of this crimson 
}and green banner was a small square of 
| white velvet on which was sewn a crimson 

velvet cross, and within this square of 
white velvet lay the relic, the corporax 
| cloth, wherewith Saint Cuthbert used to 
| cover the chalice when he said mass. This 
| banner was at the battle of Brankenfield 
|in Henry the Kighth’s time, and brought 
| home with it the royal banner of Scotland, 
| and many Scottish noblemen’s banners, 
| which were hung in the Feretory. This 
consecrated standard was thought by 
north-country people to be one of the 
| most magnificent relics in England, and 
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was only carried out on great processions, 
such as Easter Day, Ascension Day, Whit- 
. Sunday, Corpus Christi, and St. Cuthbert’s 
days. 

The corporax cloth, which the banner of 
Saint Cuthbert contained, was that which 
the night before the battle of Nevill’s 
Cross, Prior Fossour had been commanded 
in a vision to mount on a spear and carry 
to the Red Hills to abide the battle on the 
morrow. The great victory that followed, 
and the death of seven Scottish earls and 
fifteen thousand Scotchmen was naturally 
attributed to St. Cuthbert and his corporax, 
and in this battle was taken that famous 
Scottish relic the Black rood of Scotland, a 
silver cross, miraculously brought by a 
deer to a Scotch king who was hunting. 
The sacred banner is said to have been 
contemptuously burnt by the French wife 
of that sacrilegious dean, Whitingham. 

The long iron-bound chest, which tra- 
dition says contained the saint’s body, 
long remained, says Hutchinson, in the 
bishop’s palace. 

St. Cuthbert was educated in the sixth 
century among the Scottish monks at 
Icolmkill. This apostolic man, at the invi- 
tation of the Saxon King of Northumber- 
land, came to Lindisfarne and converted 
half the Northumbrian nobles. How his 
body sailed down the Tweed in a stone 
coffin, and eventually, after several inter- 
ments, found its way to Durham, is it not 
written in many a monkish chronicle ? Also 
how a milkmaid guided the searchers for 
his body is carved in one of the cathedral 
turrets. It is said that the exact resting- 
place of the body was a secret revealed to 
only three Benedictine monks at a time. 
The offerings at the shrine from 1578 to 
1613 have been calculated, says Mr. 
Walcott, at sixty-six thousand pounds. 
According to Browne Willis, the saint’s 
body, after the Reformation, was thrown 
on a dunghill at the time when the deans 
of Durham turned the old stone coftins of 
the dead bishops into pickling troughs. 
In the times of the old faith, says one 
writer, Durham cathedral was considered 
so sacred that, till 1310, not even a bishop 
was all wed to be buried there, and no 
prior was admitted till 1374. When the 
first bishop, the proud and wealthy 


prelate, Anthony de Bec, who brought 
thirty-two banners to Falkirk, to help his 
master, Edward the First, against the 
stalwart Scots, was brought to be buried, 
the half-frightened monks durst not bring 
his coffin in at the doors, but broke a hole 











in the wall at a distant end. This same 
proud Anthony was, mark you, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and Prince of the Isle of 
Man. 

The shrine of St. Cuthbert must, in old 


times, have been gorgeous enough. It 
was, we are told, of green marble, partly 
gilt, and was so rich in offerings and 
jewels, that it was allowed to be one of 
the most sumptuous shrines in England. 
At the west end of the shrine stood an altar 
for mass to be said on St. Cuthbert’s day, 
when the prior and all the Benedictine 
brethren kept open house in the Fratry. 
At this feast they used to draw up the gilt 
and painted wooden cover of the shrine 
with a rope, hung with six silver bells, 
which “ made a goodly sound;” and on 
this cover were painted Our Saviour, 
sitting on a rainbow, with a picture 
of Our Lady with Christ upon her knee, 
and on the top of the cover were carved 
dragons, fowls, and many strange beasts. 
This chapel or feretory of St. Cuthbert 
had round the wall cupboards, containing 
the saint’s relics and offerings made to 
the shrine. 

The shrine of St. Cuthbert was defaced 
at the visitation held at Durham, for 
demolishing such monuments, by Dr. Lee, 
Dr. Henley, and Mr. Blittmen, in King 
Henry the Highth's reign, at his suppres- 
sion of religious houses. “They found 
many goodly and valuable jewels, especially 
one precious stone, which was of value suf- 
ficient to redeem aprince. After the spoil 
of ornaments and jewels, they approached 
near to the saint’s body, expecting nothing 
but dust and ashes; but perceiving the 
chest he lay in strongly bound with 
iron, the goldsmith with a smith’s great 
forge-hammer broke it open, when they 
found him lying whole, uncorrupt, with 
his face bare, and his beard of a fortnight’s 
growth, and all the vestments about him, 
as he was accustomed to say mass, and his 
metwand of gold lying by him. When 
the goldsmith perceived he had broken 
one of his legs, in breaking open the chest, 
he was sore troubled at it, and cried, ‘ Alas! 
I have broken one of his legs ;’ which, Dr. 
Henley hearing, called to him, and bade 
him cast down his bones: the other 
answered he could not get them asunder, 
for the sinews and skin held them so that 
they could not separate. Then Dr. Lee 
stept up to see if it were so, and turning 
about, spake in Latin to Dr. Henley, that 
he was intire, though Dr. Henley, not 
believing his words, called again to have 
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his bones cast down: Dr. Lee answered, | 
‘If you will not believe me, come up your- | 
self, and see him:’ then Dr. Henley stept| THE year 1842 was a bad year for 
up to him, and handled him, and found he husbands. As late as 1841, a husband 
lay whole: then he commanded them to | might run away and rid himself of his 
take him down; and so it happened con- | wife and children with some moderate hope 
trary to their expectation, that not only | of success; but no sooner did 42 set in, 
his body was whole and uncorrupted, but than his chances considerably lessened. 
the vestments wherein his body lay, and | He can still desert, of course, for it is 
wherein he was accustomed to say mass, | easy; he can still feel, once mere, the 
were fresh, safe, and not consumed. | freedom of bachelor-hood blowing about 
Whereupon the visitors commanded him | him, or, if he prefer it, revel in some 
to be carried into the revestry, till the | newer and illegal tie; that is easy too— 
king’s pleasure concerning him was further for a time. A husband can even go so 
known ; and upon the receipt thereof, the |far as to hug himself with thinking 
monks and prior buried him in the|he has got clean off from that “old 
ground under the place where his shrine | woman” and those “little ’uns,” who 
was exalted.” were so imperious in their demand for 
King Henry the Third, it is said, listen- | food and some sort of a roof above their 
ing to a courtier’s whisper, violated the | heads. As much as that is a work of com- 
saint’s grave, and found hid within much | placency and facility that will not take 
treasure, hidden by the bishops, which he | much genius, and during which the 
incontinently borrowed. features may wear a smile. But there, it 
But rougher hands than Prior Turgot’s, | is done. After that short period, there 
or King Henry’s men, fell on St. Cuth- | comes the pulling up; the man finds the 
bert’s tomb, at the godless Dissolution. | chain he carries has many links to it, that 
Lambard, a good old Elizabethan antiquary, | the liberty he has longed-for is but short- 
gives the following graphic account of | lived. Down comes the hand of the law; 
this third disturbance of the good saint’s | helped by the din of the voice belonging 
bones :— to it; and, in a trice, out must come the 
“ After St. Cuthbert’s body wasfirsttrans- | reckoning. 
lated to Durham, Prior Turgot, Aldwin’s It is a wholesome change. The little 
successor, and his brethren opened the | instrument that effects it is the Poor 
tomb to see if the saint’s body was still | Law Unions’ Gazette, a small “‘ weekly,” 
entire. Removing the stone, the cowled | the precise size of a sheet of Bath post, 
men found a chest covered with leather, | printed only for technical purposes, and 
and inside this well-nailed chest another, | posted to every Union in the kingdom, on 
wrapt in cloth thrice double, in which was | the Friday evening of every week. By 
a little silver altar, a goblet of pure gold | the establishment of this little periodical, 
and onyx, an ivory comb, and that Book of | the hue and cry for husbands is made 
the Four Evangelists which fell into the | loud and piercing; every corner into which 
sea, and was miraculously washed ashore. | a man may hide and skulk is lighted with 
Lastly, opening solemnly the third chest, | official gas; and it is in vain for any 
the eyes of these holy men rested with awe | critical guardian of the poor.to complain 
and delight on the incorruptible body of | of the poverty of its matter, to point out 
the saint, together with the bones of the | how much more varied and graphic its 
venerable Bede, the head of St. Oswald, | pages might be, to try and get a vote that 
and the relics of three saintly bishops of | it shall no longer be “taken in.” It is 
Lindisfarne. These relics were removed, | imperative that it be received; that isto say, 
all but the head of St. Oswald, which was | it is imperative that it be paid for; it is 
placed in St. Cuthbert’s hands, the saint | legally chargeable to the poorrates, whether 
being laid with due respect on his sacred | it be read or not; and as its small price, 
back. Bishop Ranulphus preached the | two-pence a week, must go down in the 
funeral sermon on the day of translation | accounts, that parochial officer would be 
in the worshipful presence of the abbots | too unwise who should order it to be cast 
of St. Albans, St. Germans, St. Mary’s | out into the streets. Free, thus, from any 
in York, and the Prior Turgot. Long | caprice of supervising that shall lessen (or 
after a bishop of Durham granted a forty | increase) its sale, this smallest of con- 
days’ release from penance for all who | temporaries goes on its way faithfully, 
visited St. Cuthbert’s shrine. and in its own way does its work. 
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The scope of it is very simple. It 
describes every man who has left his wife 
and children to be maintained by the 
parish; it says what is his age, his height, 
his trade, his clothing, his probable desti- 
nation ; it tells all the main facts about him, 
descending to every particular. 
out, first and foremost, ever its steady 
leader, as constant as its title, a quo- 
tation from the Vagrant Act. ‘“ Every 
person,” it says, “running away and 
leaving his wife, or his or her child and 
children chargeable, or whereby she 
or they, or any of them, shall become 
chargeable to any parish, shall be deemed 
a rogue and vagabond.” This law, it 


lt sets | 


deserted his wife and three children, and 
they are now chargeable to the above 
union; ” such union haying been set down 
at the heading as that of Oldport, Gla- 
morganshire, presided over by Mr. Walter 
Jones, clerk. Another case shall be given; 
it is that of a woman, very rare, happily, 
women figuring in only about two per cent. 
of the whole number of cases. It says: 
“Marevalley Union, clerk Mr. Samuel 
Wett. Whereas Sarah Walker, alias Sall 
| Shutup, did some months since desert her 
|two illegitimate children, whereby they 
| became and now are chargeable to the 
| Marevalley Union. She is about twenty- 
| five years of age, five feet two inches in 





informs everybody, was passed in the fifth height, has dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
year of the reign of George the Fourth and | full fresh complexion, round features, and 
is to be found in cap. 83. It is supple- | rather good looking. She generally wears 
mented, it says, by other laws, passed in| a light-coloured muslin frock and fancy 


the seventh and eighth of Queen Victoria, 
cap. 101, by which any woman deserting 
her natural child, and leaving it chargeable 
to a parish, shall be equally deemed a 
rogue and vagabond, and be punished 
accordingly ; a curious coincidence about 
these laws being that the one relating to 
men was passed in the reign of a man, and 
the one relating to women in the reign of 
a woman. Quick overtaking may come 
to these offenders, the Poor Law Unions’ 
Gazette makes known. There need be no 
waiting for any police officer, or any other 
qualified legal practitioner. It is lawful 
for any person to apprehend them ; to lay 
on a hand, and cry out “You are a 
prisoner, come;”’ and the only other step 
necessary is to seek the nearest constable 
and forthwith to yield the captive up into 
his custody. It is comprehensive, this 
notice, and it should be admonitory. 
After it, comes the subject-matter proper 
of the little weekly. It is just a double- 
column of cases, about forty in each 
edition, set out by the clerk of the union, 
or his assistant, in the terms that he thinks 
most likely and most speedily to lead to 
recognition. To give a sample, one case 
is (altering only names and localities) 
“Henry Thomas Burn, billiard marker ; 
height about five feet six inches, slightly 
built, brown hair, whiskers and moustache 
slightly grey, long thick eyebrows, bald 
on the front of his head, elderly, with a 
quick manner of speaking; he is said to 
be in Manchester hawking about canes, 
fusees, &c., and has recently been seen in 
Royal-street, near the Prince’s Theatre, 
and also in Chester-street, and in the 
neighbourhood of the People’s Park; 








| hat. She is a native of Couchton in the 
Marevalley Union, and she is” what 
she had better not be, and what shall not 
here have mention. Then it says that 
two pounds will be given for the poor lost 





in excess of the average, which is generally 
one sovereign. 
found? Will her blue eyes meet other 
eyes that know them? Will her full fresh 
complexion turn deadly pale when she 
hears, “ Why, Sall Shutup, I thought I 
couldn’t be mistaken!” and when the 
sleeve of the light-coloured muslin frock 
she generally wears is in the captor’s grasp? 
Such a consummation would seem in- 
evitable. 


union in the kingdom. High and low, 
far-off and uear, Sall Shutup’s description 
| runs with her, and she will certainly find 

it very difficult to escape. It is the same 
with all the people in this queer calendar. 


apply as “casual” for any relief, in any 
parish, anywhere, and he will find a 
relieving-oilicer perfectly acquainted with 
his little history, and quite ready to begin 
a new chapter of it. One man, for in- 
stance, has been advertised for who is quite 
a suggestive man, when thought is given 
to a certain notorious trial, and one issue 
of it. He is tattooed. His chest is pricked 
with the mariner’s compass, with a flag on 
each side; on his left arm, below the 
elbow, there is a woman; on his right arm 
there are the initials, or words, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, also the initials T, T. A. 
Can this particular vagrant be “ wanted ” 
long? The letters T. T. A. upon him are 








creature’s apprehension, such reward being | 


Will the runaway be 


The Poor Law Unions’ Gazette, | 
it must be remembered, is sent to every | 


Let any offender get into any “trouble,” or | 
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the first letters of his own name, Timothy 
Thompson Atkins; he uses two aliases, 
which are given; he is a seaman, and also 
in the Royal Naval Reserve; he is five 
feet seven inches high ; he has blue eyes, 
light hair, fair complexion; he is thirty- 
seven years old, and was last heard of at 
Southend. Surely, when he is next heard 
of at Southend, there will be a pretty 
sequel to the hearing. T. T. A. may be 
triumphant enough now (it is four years, 
about, since he left his wife and two 
children chargeable); he may be at sea 
perhaps, working his passage out to some 
colony; but if ever he comes again within 
the’circulation of a little gazette he has no 
thought of, a small bill for bed and board 
and clothing will be presented to him, and 
if he do not pay it, he will be sent to 
prison. Another rogue whose apprehen- 
sion must be easy is William Heffer, alias 
Robert Tish. He is a tailor, “late of Chapel 
End, in the county of Rutland, and he is 
twenty-two years of age, six feet high, 
thin face, dark complexion, black hair and 
moustache, and black hair under his chin; 
has a scar on his head at the partition of 
his hair, which shows when it is combed 
aside; when he went away he wore a 
black coat with black velvet collar, dark 
plaid waistcoat with velvet collar, dark 
plaid trousers, and lace-up boots with brass 
round the lace-holes, and a low-crowned 
rough hat; he is a great drunkard, and is 
fond of singing in low public-houses ; he 
is supposed to be in Gatehouse, Cowhamp- 
tor, Blackley, or in that locality.” But 
all the cases are not so special as those 
quoted ; neither have they so much space 
devoted to them. They are commonplace 
uninteresting men enough, whom two 
lines describe, personally ; one is like this: 
“ Broad flat back, thick lips, hair inclined 
to curl, has a scar on the shin from a 
burn;” but nothing is omitted that is 
needful to discover them, and they may be 
sure there will be no very great interval 
between the publication of their little 
idiosyncracies and the unpleasant fact of 
their arrest. 

In going through these, was the age of 
the gentleman who is fond of singing at 
low public-houses noted? It was exactly 
Yet the lout (he is six feet 
high) is described as a great drunkard, 
and as having a wife and family. It is 
appalling. But no age seems sacred from 
this restlessness, this rovingness, this dis- 
regard of consequences and responsibili- 
ties. In the three numbers of the Unions’ 





Gazette, from which the facts in this paper 
are taken, haphazard, there are deserters 
of sixty years of age, there is one lad 
younger even than the drunkard : twenty- 
one. One young fellow of twenty-seven 
leaves a wife and four children; one of 
twenty-four leaves wife and three children ; 
another of twenty-three leaves wife and 
two children; a fourth of twenty-eight 
leaves wife and three lawful children, 
namely John, aged six years, Phoebe, aged 
four, and George, aged one and a half; 
he has been twice previously convicted. 
A quarryman of twenty-two years of age 
leaves wife and one child; an agricultural 
labourer, age about twenty-four, leaves 
wife and three children ; and so the account 
goes on. It comprises men of thirty-seven, 
of fifty-three, of forty-three, of fifty-five, 
of thirty-three, of thirty-one, of fifty, of 
sixty. It includes men of all complexions, 
dark and saliow being the rarest, however, 
and the generality being of the Saxon 
character, under the several heads of fresh, 
pale, ruddy, light, florid, red, freckled, and 
fair. Men of all occupations find a place in 
it; including a gardener, a collier, a sawyer, 
a blacksmith, a tailor, an Heraldic designer, 
a currier, a freestone mason, a brick-burner, 
a stay-presser, an officer in the county- 
court police, an engineer, a coal miner, a 
clerk, a travelling quack doctor, an engine 
fitter, a hawker, a butcher, a cabman, a 
decorator, a letter-carrier, a contractor for 
asphalting, a costermonger, an hotel waiter, 
a coach-body maker, a baker, a sailor, a 
horse-clipper, a circle sawyer, a gentleman’s 
servant, astevedore, and of course labourers, 
and boot and shoe makers, and men who 
have no ostensible means of earning a 
living whatever. It might be an index to 
the Post Office Directory, Section “Trades,” 
it is so comprehensive. And a selection 
of the personal marks to be found on the 
rogues and vagabonds enumerated in this 
list might be a page from the Lancet, or 
a transcript from the admission-book to a 
popular hospital or dispensary, it is so 
surgical, so unsavoury. Among the 
irregularities, and “casualties,” and things 
“when found to be made a note of,” are 
a scar at the corner of one eye, a mark 
upon the temple from the kick of a horse, 
a scar or cut between the left thumb and 
forefinger, the teeth in the upper jaw pro- 
jecting outwards, a bloated visage, a 
tumour on the right arm, a scar on the 
fore part of the head resulting from a fall, 
a hare lip, a burn mark on the left cheek, 
a blue round spot above the wrist, a thumb 
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slit down at the back, a mark like bran on 
the nose, a left knee bent a little out, a 
white spot on the forehead, a downcast 
look, a squint, a stoop, a lame walk, a 
mark on the breast like a fig, a middle 
finger gone altogether. For people who 
are connoisseurs of eyes, it will be inter- 
esting to know that the eyes of the 
majority of runaway husbands are blue. 
Out of three dozen pairs selected for this 
present classification, six pairs are dark, 
two are rather dark, three are brown, two 
are hazel, five are grey, and as many as 
eighteen pairs are of the pure legitimate 
English blue. To such readers as like 
to be served with a slice of the comic, 
or the unexpected, whether coming from 
the real facts of the case or frem the way 
it is put by the particular clerk under- 
taking it, it will be pleasant to learn that 
one runaway husband is “an efficient 
musician, having been band-sergeant to a 
volunteer corps; ” that another “speaks (as 
it is termed) through his nose;” that a 
third “is fond of dancing, and generally 
wears clogs, and went by the name of 
Sumatra”; that a fourth “is a draughts- 
man, formerly employed on the Illustrated 
London News;” that a fifth “plays the 
bones in a company of niggers;” that a 
sixth is “usually heard singing ‘Brannan 
on the Moor;’” and that the last who shall 
be cited “sings at public houses, plays the 
piano, frequents betting houses, and hawks 
pies.” 

There need be very little more said about 
these Husbands Wanted. The one who 
has been wanted longest left his post as 
long since as seventeen years, yet here he 
is, as freshly indicated, as clearly described, 
as if he had only shuffled himself out of 
the matrimonial yoke a sunny day or two 
ago. And it seldom happens that a 
husband is wanted directly he has taken 
himself off. His wife clings to the thought 
that he will return; she struggles on 
bravely to keep her little home above her 
head, by work, by gifts, by that bitter 
semi-starvation and shifting that thousands 
of British poor are acquainted with so 
well. It is only, indeed, after everything 
has been tried, that the parish is appealed 
to (save in extreme cases that, unhappily, 
will have existence), that parish funds are 
appropriated, that parish - officers take 
notes of all particulars, that one of them 
dots them down in the shape of “ copy,” 
and posts them off for publication in the 
pregnant columns of the Poor Law Unions’ 
Gazette. This process may take a month, 








a year. That it took seventeen years in 
the case noted only proves how long the 
deserted wife strove on to be her own 
maintainer (or had friends willing to 
undertake her husband’s duties), and how 
she had only to succumb at last, in spite 
of all her trials and procrastination. That 
her good man, and all others, may be 
speedily apprehended, is surely a wish that 
may have echoing by all. 


+ r 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DENIS DONNE,” *‘ NO ALTERNATIVE,”’ 
&e. &e. 
cxpantfjiaune 
CHAPTER XXXVI. AT LUGNAQUILLA. 

Tue luncheon seems very long to Kate, 
who, like all other impatient-natured 
people, is anxious that something else than 
is happening, shall happen soon. It is 
long for two reasons. In the first place 
Captain Bellairs is so situated that he can, 
without such effort as may command 
attention and observation from others, 
pay Kate a variety of those delicate 
attentions which a man delights in offering 
to a woman he loves. In the second place 
Mr. Grange delights in the feats accom- 
plished by the Lugnaquilla chef-de-cuisine, 
and in the produce of the Lugnaquilla 
gardens. His taste is varied in the ex- 
treme, and he skims over fertile plains of 
fruit and vegetables, and hovers lovingly 
over rich plots of fricassee and toast, 
and pours copious libations of fragrant 
wine over all these exploits, in a way 
that sets time and Kate’s impatience at 
defiance. 

Quiet Charlotte Grange meanwhile pre- 
serves unruflled that masterly inactivity, 
which induces the great majority who 
study her to believe her to be such an 
admirable and trustworthy creature. The 
man who grabs at the wine, and hangs 
with greedy voluptuous satisfaction over 
the fruit is her brother, but not one whit 
does that consideration harass or disturb 
her. He has his individuality, and she 
knows, none better, that it is a detestable 
one. She has her own, and she knows— 
none better—that it has already impressed 
Frank Forest, and may impress this other 
man who is far better worth winning than 
Frank Forest. So she bides her time very 
patiently, saying very little, letting her 
fair placid presence act as a calming 
charm upon them, but keeping her eyes 
wide-open with the innocent gaze of child- 
hood, on the watch for a good opportunity 
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of working her will in any way that may 
be shown to her. 

It is Mrs. Durgan who breaks up the 
magic circle presently. “Take 
Mervyn to the tower, Harry,” she says, 
‘and down by the lake, and show her all 
that’s worth seeing (and every bit of it is 
worth seeing) of dear old Lugnaquilla. I 
wish I could go with you,” she adds to 
Kate, “I’m so afraid that Harry will miss 
something; however we'll come again and 
again till you know it and like it as well 
as I do.” 

She does not include Miss Grange in her 
invitation to Kate to be shown the house 
and grounds by Harry Bellairs. In fact 
she pointedly avoids even looking towards 
that young lady as she speaks, and Frank 
Forest is disposed to be rather huffy, and 
to think his friend’s. cousin a trifle dis- 
courteous to the quiet, amiable, pretty 
woman who has been expressing her 
artistic appreciation of the beauties of 
Lugnaquilla. He almost feels as if Kate— 
his own generous Kate—were guilty of 
aiding and abetting in this slight on 
another woman, when, in obedience to 
Mrs. Durgan’s request, } "Miss Mervyn goes 
off with her host alone. 

Mrs. Durgan’s chair is wheeled out into 
the garden under the shade of a weeping 
elm, and Mr. and Mrs. Grange seat them- 
selves by her on perilous camp-stools, and 
proceed to cultivate her, according to their | 


Miss | 


“Then we'll go,” she says, rising up, 
and so with just a black lace shawl thrown 
over her carefully braided crown of rich 
golden-brown hair, they go out and stroll 
along dangerously secluded avenues where 
they are undisturbed by any other person, 
and where Frank feels himself constrained 
to utter, in his rapid thoughtless way, all 
sorts of nonsense, which he had not had the 
most remote intention of uttering when he 
proposed coming out. 

They go in at last and he takes her to 
the vast drawing-room, each of whose 
deep bay windows is curtained off by 
heavy velvet curtains, and made to 
resemble a little room. They linger here 
long, for there is much to be looked at. 
Paintings and statues; portraits of dead 
and forgotten ancestors and ancestresses ; 
mosaicsfrom Florence; cameos from Rome; 
quaint pieces of old Belgian cabinets 
covered with carving, and enriched with 
delicate traceries of ironwork ; old Spanish 
mirrors and reliquaries; gold and bronze 
crucifixes ; queer old Delft platters; Dresden 
monsters, and flowers growing in huge vases 
in every part of the room. 

It is no wonder (design on Miss Grange’s 
part aside) that they linger about in this 
charmed spot till the afternoon is drawing 
toa close. They grow confidential in this 
well arranged solitude. That is to say 





Frank tells Miss Grange all he can 
| remember about himself that is most 


lights, for the sake of the owner of all | interesting to himself, and she—listens and 
these glories, whose eyes may be opened to | tells him nothing. 


a sense of the rare merit of Charlotte. 
For awhile after their exit Charlotte goes 
on sketching assiduously; then she throws 
her pencil down and says— 


“ How unkind it was of them not to let | 
|“*As I have no toilette to make, I think 


me go with them, wasn’t it Mr. Forest ? 
This is just the sort of place I delight in 
—just the sort of place I may never have 
an opportunity of seeing again.’ 

“I’m but a poor guide in comparison 
with Bellairs,” Frank says, “ but do let 
me do my best to show you what is worth | 
seeing, will you! ” 

" If we meet them, how then? you will 


The light has grown very soft and low 
by the time Captain Bellairs and Kate 
come into the room to tell Frank that all 
the party have agreed to stay to dinner, 
and that it is time for him to go and dress. 


I’ll stay here for a few minutes,” Miss 
Grange says, “ then I’ll join the others on 
the lawn.” So Kate and the two men 
leave her, and she gives them a smiling 
sweet nod, as they turn round to take a 





| last look at her and the room when they 
| reach the door. 
In about seven or eight minutes Kate 


want to join them, forgetful of the wise | finds herself sauntering back into this 


old saw about two being company, &e., 
and | shall have to come back alone.” 


room with Frank, who is declaring that 
_he has plenty of time to dress, and that 


She holds her hand out to him as she | he wants to have five minutes’ quiet talk 


says this, as if to plead for a pledge from | 
that he will not desert her in the | 


hin, 
way she describes. He takes it and presses 
it before he returns it to her, 


for himself very void of meaning. 


and enunci- | 
ates a few excited words that are luckily | 


with his cousin. The light, soft and low 
as it is, is still strong enough for them to 
see that Miss Grange has vanished—that 
the roor_ is empty. 

“Miss Grange is gone! Ah! she soon got 
| tired of this room that she declared to be 
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‘so enthralling,’ when you left it, Frank,” | “Well, if you won't tell me now, 
Kate says out distinctly as she enters. perhaps you will another time,” Kate says 
“Which way can she have gone,” | with a half vexed laugh, and again they 
Frank says with a puzzled air, “I have | incline their heads towards one another, 
been out in the hall all the time and I | and he just brushes her forehead with his 
don’t remember seeing this door open, and | moustache. Then they go away from the 
she certainly didn’t pass me.” | drawing-room together, and as they do so 
“She is one of those softly moving | Miss Grange emerges from behind one of 
earthly bodies who can pass from one | the curtains, where she has successfully 
place to another without causing much | played the exulted part of listener unde- 
commotion in the matter about them,” | tected to the whole of their conversation. 
Kate says, carelessly. ‘‘ Well, as she is | “She couldn’t fascinate him into saying 
gone, I confess I am very glad of it, for I | word against me,” she tells herself, as 
want to ask you something that I should | she sits down on a sofa, to recover from 
be sorry for anyone to hear, Frank.” | the slight excitement into which she has 
They are standing a little way from the | been thrown by the unexpected advantage 
entrance door as she says this, and she | she has been able to take over Kate, “ he 
steps back and gives the door a gentle| must be further gone than I thought he 
push that just closes it, and then returns was,” she adds to herself, and her bosom 
to her former place by Frank’s side. | heaves, and her eyes almost flash, as she 
“Dear Frank,” she begins, and as she | feels with a thrill that if she only goes on 
speaks, she throws hat, whip, and gauntlets | as discreetly as she has begun, the days 
down on a sofa near her, “I may ask you | of her bondage to her brother and sister 
anything. 1’m too fond of you for it to be | are numbered. 








possible for you to be angry with me for 
anything I may ask you, am I not?” 

For answer he whispers, “ Yes, dear,” 
and takes both her hands, and draws her 
towards him, while she as a sister might 
holds her face towards him for the kiss he 
is so ready to give her. 

“Do you like that pretty smooth- 
tongued, smooth-faced woman as well as 
you seem to do Frank, dear?” she questions 
earnestly, “I wouldn’t try to set you 
against anyoné I hated even, if I believed 
your liking was genuine 4 

“Why should you hate poor 
Grange ?”’ he asks reproachfully. 

“T don’t,” she retorts quickly, with 
some surprise, “I only distrust her, and I 





Miss 


She sits there contemplating possibilities 
| longer than she intended. Then she hears 
| Frank’s voice evidently approaching from 
the stair-case. 
“Hallo!” he says, addressing Kate, 

|“ have you been there all the time?” 
| Yes,” Kate answers from a wirdow 
close outside the drawing-room door, 
“I’ve been watching that group on the 
lawn. How pretty and graceful Mrs. 
| Durgan is, isn’t she? oh! do come in here 
| with me, and get my hat and gloves, will 
|you?” 
| The door is opened without an instant’s 
delay, and Kate and Frank are staring at 
| her in obvious astonishment before Miss 
| Grange can rise and hide herself again. 








nearly hate myself for doing that, but I| ‘ You must have been here all the time, 
can’t help it; dear, dear Frank, I know | and heard us wondering where you-were,” 
with what fell rapidity you would weary | Kate says, in accents of bitter contempt, 
of a fool if you were linked with one—but | which she does not make the slightest 
—will you be perfectly happy with a | attempt to conceal. 
schemer ? ” Miss Grange laughs long with very 
He laughs aside her question, he mocks | forced merriment in reply, and says, “ Yes, 
at her fears, and hints that jealousy is at | she was there, and wasn’t it a good joke.” 
the root of them, and Kate bears all he| And she holds her hand again out to 
says quietly enough, for as she has truly | Frank in an apparently unpremeditated 
said she is “ very fond” of this man, with | burst of friendliness and familiarity, and 
whom she is not in love any longer. His | reliance on his having as keen an appre- 
vanity is flattered. 


He is pleased at the | ciation of the “ joke ” as herself. 
sight of Kate’s loving anxiety about him,| “ You were here all the time, behind the 
and well contented to hear that Miss | curtain? ” Frank asks. And Miss Grange 
Grange is suspected of scheming for him. | nods what she wishes to look like a merry 
He would indignantly deny any such feel- | assent; and Kate turns her eyes on her 
ings if taxed with them, but they reign | cousin. However shocked he may be at the 
right royally in his breast nevertheless. trick, however degraded, by her own | 
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| low act, he may feel the woman before them Frank behind her, chatting and laughing 


to be, he does not show a trace of either of | as lightly and merrily together as if he 
these feelings in the expression of his face. | had no sense of honour, and she had not 

“But it must have hurt him awfully,” | 'lost hers to his knowledge. It almost 
Kate thinks, as she turns and walks out | stings Kate into the taking of instant, open 
of the atmosphere which she feels to be | action ; ; it almost makes her proclaim that 
tainted. “It would have been painful | they are, one and all, unsafe while this 
enough to find a common acquaintance | creeping thing is among them. But she 
guilty of such a breach of everything that | restrains herself, and only shows anger in 
is honourable and womanly; but it must| her face and manner, which anger is 
be agonising to a man, to find a woman he attributed by Frank to jealousy, and by 


likes very much affecting to glory in and 
laugh at such shame as this. Poor Frank ! 
he will be obliged t» speak of it to me, 


too, though, to spare her feelings, he tried | 
to look as if he thought it a natural thing | 


that a woman should play the part of spy 
among her friends.” 

In the intensity of her desire to spare 
the found-out sneak the further mortifi- 
cation of being openly slighted before a 


man who likes her, Kate Mervyn does | 


violence to her own feelings of disgust at, 
and detestation of, a species of meanness 


the ranks of gentlepeople. It is the “ un- 
pardonable sin” in the estimation of the 


well-bred ; and, as Frank is a gentleman, | 


Kate pictures his mortified disappointment | 





Miss Grange to annoyance at having been 
overheard by the fair detective to express 
herself more warmly towards Frank than 
she would wish all the world to know. 

In justice to Kate, be it understood, 
‘that no sensation of fear, however slight, 
assails her heart on her own account. 
She remembers each epithet of affection 
she has applied to Frank during that 
interview; she recalls each kiss she has 
exchanged with him, and she is neither 
_ashamed nor afraid, though she is fally 


conscious that Miss Grange will try to use 
for which there is no forgiveness among | 

| Whatever Frank may feel on the subject, 
| he preserves a most debonair and light- 


them as weapons when the time comes. 


hearted manner, and does not for a minute 
relax in those attentions to Miss Grange 





at the conduct of this woman with whom | which she has cleverly taught him to pay 
he has been friendly, and between whom | her. The sharpest, bitterest thought 
and himself a certain amount of gay | which has poisoned Kate’s peace of mind 
fooling has gone on. She pictures his | for a long time is this one, namely, that 
mortified disappointment, and pities him | when other people know Charlotte Grange’s 
for it, and, for his sake, reserves the open | meanness, Frank will be a lesser man in 
exhibition of the scorn she feels for Miss | their estimation than he has been hitherto, 


Grange until such time as he may not be | 
by to ‘be hurt by it. | 

But her own organ of self-esteem has i 
suffered a terrible shock. Having known | 
her, how could he have allowed himself to 
decline to such a low level, as a flirtation | 
with a woman who could be guilty of this | 
gross offence? “Some instinct ought to | 
have taught a man to shun her,” Kate. 
tells herself ; and, in her wrath, she 
resolves that as soon as she can do it, | 
without hurting Frank, she will proclaim | 
the pestilential mental malady, the noxious 
craving for information at any price, | 
under which Miss Grange labours, and 
save so much of society as may be infested 
by her from her baleful influence. 

It gives her a pang of genuine, honest 
sorrow when she goes into the dining- 
room this day by the side of Georgie Dar- 
gan’s chair, to hear Miss Grange and 


| has a sound, attractive exterior. 


| am 


for condoning it. 

She keeps ‘silence on the point until she 
is driving home with Mrs. Durgan this 
night. Guinevere has been sent home 
with a groom. Then, as soon as they are 
well away from Lugnaquilla, she says, 

“What do you think of those people 
whom my cousin has brought upon yours?” 

“I think they’re odious,” Mrs. Dargan 
says. ‘ Miss Grange is worse than the 


| others because, though she’s more rotten 


at the core than her brother and sister, she 
You are 
arraying yourself against her, I can see? ” 

“Yes,” Kate says, hotly; “I can for- 
give any crime, any fault, any folly, but I 
intolerant to crawling meanness.” 
Then she tells the tale of the couchant fair 
one behind the curtain ; and Miss Grange 
may count on two open enemies from this 
day forth. 
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[MPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. . 





a 


IcAMOMILE. PILLS; 


AOST CERTAIN 


SFFECTUAL AID IN C 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, & SWI 





SDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power | 
{the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
vert what we eat and drink into healthy ' 
vatter, for the proper nourishment of the 
vhole system. It is caused by everything | 
rhich weakens the system in general, or the 
tomach in particular. . From it proceed 
nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
ulways keep the stomach right we should 
uly die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
ons ; amongst the most prominent of its | 
niserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- | 
ite appetite, sometimes attended with a, 
onstant craving for drink, .: distension or ' 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- ; 
ncy, heartburn, painin thestomaceh, acidity, | 
inpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 

ness, rumbling noise in the bowels: in some | 
ases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 

omplete disrelish for food, but still the 
ppetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
“at heartily, although without much gratifi- 
ation; a long trainof nervous symptoms are 
iso frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
tion.“ The minds of persons so afilicted fro- 
juently become irritable and dvsponding, 
ind great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
snance ; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
holy, and dejected, under great appre- 
ension of some imaginary danger, will start 
wt any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
*ecorae so agitated that they require some 
im fo calm and eollect themselves: yet for 











PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


ASES OF INDIGESTION 


AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 


SETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agree 
able change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed 
by frightful dreams and startings, and afford- 
ing little or no refreshment ; occasionally 
there ismuch moaning, with asense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerete all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems—nothing car 
more speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flo-zers. . The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strencth to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial: \) The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 















2 OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 































































takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers | most valuable of all Tonto Meptornes. By produc 
and which must be taken with it into the | the word tonic it meant a medicine which Bjented 
stomach. It requires a quarter ofa pint of | gives strength to the stomach suflicient te th 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion | digest in proper quantities all wholesomep@equen 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, | food, which increases the power of everypmpnd dr 
when one or even two ounces may be taken | nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in ¥@n exce 
with advantage, it must at once be seen | other words, invigorates the nervous and ¥jprocess 
how impossible it is to taxe a proper dose of | muscularsystems. ‘The solidity or firmness Wnouth, 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and | of the whole tissue of the body, which s #ipn ord 
the only reason why it has not long since | quickly follows the use of Norton’s Camomile F@ts wor 
been placed the very first in rank of all | /él/s, their certain and speedy effects in m Fgpmeess 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the | pairing the partial dilapidations from timeo Pwsts 
stomach has always been loaded with water | intemperance, and thir lasting salutary in Pood, s 
which tends in a great measure to counter | fluence on the whole frame, is most con § pibres: 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy | vincing, that in the smallest compass is con Pygetabl 
the etiect. It must be evident that loading | tained the largest quantity of the tonie prin — 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of | ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervad jand it 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying | the whole system, through which it diffuse #pplenty 
into it a small quantity of medicine, must be | health and strength sutlicient to resist the) 9) has 
injurious ; and that the medicine must pos- | formation of disease, aid also to fortify the’) simple 
sess powerful renovating properties only to | constitution against contagion ; as such, ther that th 
counteract the bad effects likely, to be pro- | general use is strongly recommended as s/f) °' a0 
duced by the water, Generally speaking, | preventative during the prevalence of malig [y °°" 
this has been the case with Camomile Flowers, | nant fever or other infectious diseases, and} © YU 
a herb possessing the highest restorative | to persons attending sick rooms they are in |) 4 om 
qualities,and when properly taken,decidedly | valuable, asin no one instance have they ever |) S°™ 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- | failed in preventing the taking of illnes, which 
tain preserver of health. even under the most trying cireumstances “7° 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are As Norton’s Cumomile Pilis are patti lorded 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally | cularly recommended for all stomaeh com medic 
discovered,and knownonly to the proprietor, | plaints or indigestion, it will probably by put th 
and which he firmly believes to be one of | expected that some advice should be given) } ne 
the most valuable modern discoveries in | respecting diet, though after all that has been | ; . - 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- | written upon thesubject, alter the publication | 7 . ley 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the | of volume upon volume, after the country ) ‘liv: , 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- | has, as it were, been inundated with prac na sii 
sized pills. I°xperience has afforded the most | tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 4 forret 
ample proof that they possess all the fine | life, it would be unnecessary to say matt, | aa 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which | did we not feel it our duty to make the aie: 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they | humble endeavour of inducing the public imper 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by:| to regard them not, but to adopt that cour’) | 
any diluting or indigestible substance,in the | which i= dictated by nature, by reason, and notth 
same degree has their benefit been more im- | by common sense. Those persons who study ‘emp 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera-| the wholesomes, and are governed by the | 41.4" 
tion and plexsant in their effect, they may be | opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly shou! 
taken at any age, and under any circum: | both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. 80 of 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A | There can be no doubt that the palate is de heat 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day | signed to inform us wnat is proper for the imm 
or night could not possibly receive any in- | stomach, and ot course that must best U- , 
jezy from taking them, but, on the contrary,.| struct us what food to -take and what & 
they would effectually prevent a cold being | avoid : we want no other adviser. . - Nothing 

‘ 


taken. After along acquaintance with and | 
strict observance of the medicinal properties | 
ef Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 





can be more clear than that those articles 
which are agreeable to the taste were by 
nat 


tended for our food and sustenance, 
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By production ; if they are pure and unadul- 
yhick Mgerated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
nt tc [Mise ; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 


equently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
nd drink always in moderation, but never 
nexcess; keeping in mind that the first 
mocess of digestion is performed in the 
outh, the second in the stomach; and that, 
n omer that. the stomach may be able to do 
tswork properly, it is. requisite the first 
rocess should be well performed ; this con- 
ists in masticating or chewing the solid 
vod, so as to brenk down and separate the 


some 
‘very 





y in 

con | #ibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
con Pagetable, mixing them well, and blending the 
rin Pmwhole together before they are swallowed ; 
rade wand it is particularly urged upon all to take 
uses BPlenty of time to their meals and never eat 
the) in haste. If you conform to this short and 
the | } simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 





hey | that there are various things which others 
3 /m eat and drink with pleasure and without in- | 
lig )% convenience, and which would be pleasant 
nd} | “yourself only that they disagree, you may 
in | at once conclude that the fault is in the 
ver{ ® Stomach, that it does not possess the power 
ss 1) Which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
2 ance, and the sooner that. assistance fs af- 
4; # ‘orded the better. A very short trial of this 
m| | Medicine will best prove how soon it will 
he} | Put the stomach in a condition to perform 


} 


» with ease all the work which nature intend- 


|) °dforit. By its use you will soon be able 
m| | ‘0 enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
- thle to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
»| | dividual article of food which disagrees with 
gy orsiis unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
» {| ‘orget that a small meal well digested affords 
e§ | ‘ore nourishment to the system than a large 
‘ one, even of the same food, when digested 


j ‘mperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
“lous, ever so enticing, a variety offered, the 
nottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
‘*emperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
80 often committed, by which the stomach 
heeomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
vamediate aid by taking a dose of Norton’s 


OLSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. : 








| Camomile Pills, which will so promptiy a 


sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant. care, if' possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend’ should 


immediately be sent after it, which would. 


| prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 


altogether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less ik 
will be wanted, and it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from whichthe whole frame 
draws its su:cour and support. After an 
excess of eatin, or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pits should Le immed lately 
taken, as they will step and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common dle- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
com‘orts within his reach, may pass througls 
life withont an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile propertics, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time ner injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price, 134d.and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pitts equal 
to fourteen ounces of CamomiLy FLowers. 


PLP LAP 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors, 


4 Be particular to ask for “‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and 


do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 





CLEAR COMPLEXION 1: 
ele 


GODFREY'S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifyin 
and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charm‘ 
appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Rednes 
&ec., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the sk 
soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from eve 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only 
short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendor: 
and Perfumers 


STEEDMAN'S 
SCOTHING POWDERS. 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH 


Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of 
the world and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 





_ Its extensive sale has induced Spurious imitations, wu 
some of which the outside Label and the coloured Paper 
enclosing the Packet of Powders so closely resemble the Original as 
to have deceived many Purchasers, The Proprietor therefore feels 
it due to the Public to give a special caution against such 
Inutations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe 
that the words “JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, 
Surrey,’’ are engraved on the Government Stamp atlixed te 
each Packet, in White Letters on a Red Ground, 
without which none are genuine, The name STEEDMAN is spelt 
with two EEs 


{ 
Prepared only at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by alt 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 


ls. l4d., and 2s. Od each 
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Scottish Widows Fund Mutual Life Assurance S. ety. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


>? oo 
HE Investigation of the Society’s Affairs for the purpose of 
ing the Profits of the Seven Years to 31st December last 
been completed. 
In fixing the amount to be distributed, the Directors have cavyei uly 
guarded the future interests both of existing’ Members and of those who 
may join the Society from this time. Every source of Profit for the future has 


been preserved intact. After making ample Reserves it was found that 


4 


THE CASH SURPLUS EXCEEDED 
A Million and a Quarter. 


That Surplus (with the exception of £189,556 remaining of the Guarantee 


Fund of last Division) has been entirely derived from the Profit of the Period 
4 ? 


and is 


THE LARGEST EVER EARNED BY THE SOCIETY. 


It has enabled the Directors to declare a Bonus Addition to the Sums 
Assured at £1 : 13s. per cent per annum, not only on the original amount of the 
Policies, but on past vested Bonuses as well. Calculated on the original sums 


only (as is commonly the practice with Offices), 
THE BONUSES NOW GIVEN RANGE FROM 
£1:13s. per cent. per annum on New Policies to 
£4:0:8 per cent. per annum on the Oldest. 


The FULL ReEpoRT of the INVESTIGATION (which may be obtainec on 
application) contains all the information required for the closest scrutiny of 
the Society’s position and prospects, with exact details of the method by which 


the Surplus has been determined, and by which provision has been made for 


SECURITY AND PROFIT IN TIME TO COME. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
London, 28 Cornuit..—West End Agency, 49 PAu Matt. 
Dublin, 9 Lower SackvILLe STREET | Leeds, 21 Park Row 
Glasgow, 114 West GeorGe STREET. Bristol, 22 
Manchester, ALBERT SQuARI | Belfast, 2 Hic: 
Liverpool, 48 CastLe Stri | Newcastle, G 
Birmingham, 29 Bennett's Hitt. Dundee, 9 Panmur 
Norwich, 48 St. Gries’ Cuvrcn Pain 
Agencies in all the important towns of the three Kin 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
A 


J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE, 
9 St. AnprREw Square, EDINBURGH, 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


RESULTS of 35TH YEAR, ending APRIL 1874, 


‘New Life Policies issued during the — upwards of £ 900,000 
Funds remaining on Hand, . ‘ ‘ 1,750,000 
Total Death Claims paid on Policies, : . . L 743,642 
Total Cash Bonuses allocated in Class A, ° 597,960 


Equivalent to Reversionary Bonus Additions to . 
the Sums Assured of , a 1,266,092 


‘Life Policies in force, . ‘ ‘ . 8,500,000 


The PERMANENT STABILITY of the Institution 
together with the Utmost AbvanTaGes and PROTECTION to the 
| Policy-holders, has been the constant aim of the Directors. 


INVESTMENTS of a high class only have been chosen for the Funds. 
Losses have thus been unknown, and the Funds have undergone a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted Increase. 

| The ACTUARIAL VALUATIONS have always been made on the 
strictest and most approved principles; no portion whatever of the margin 
for contingencies, expenses, and profit having been brought into account. 
This margin left untouched and unvalued, amounted at last Valuation 
to so much as £50,524 per annum out of £226,000 of Policy-premiums, 
and was equivalent to a present sum of £656,000. The amplest pro- 
vision is thus made for the future integrity of the Institution. Over and 
above this large Reserve, the Valuations have invariably proved the 
Funds to be not only sufficient for the liabilities, but a large surplus has 
from time to time been distributed among the Policyholders. 

The ASSOCIATION is distinguished by its Liberal and Pro- 
tective Regulations in favour of the Policv-holders. . [See other side. 




















Life Association of Scotland. ° 


PROTECTIVE REGULATIONS. 


The CONDITIONS of the policies are unusually favourable as regards 
Indisputability — Non-Forfeiture— Residence, &c. In Class B. the 
assured may reside or travel IN ANY PART of the WORLD. 


The UTMOST PROTECTION is afforded under accidental omission, or 
inability, to pay premiums; and the policy-holder’s convenience is met by 
arrangements for postponing payments ; by Loans to the extent of the 
Value of the Policy; Reduction of the Assurance to a smaller amount, &c, :. 








In SURRENDERING the whole or a portion of his Assurance, the policy- 
holder is allowed an ample value in cash. But further, 

In DISCONTINUING his payments, he is completely protected agairist} 
loss by the NON-FORFEITABLE PREMIUM SYSTEM, 
giving the holder of a policy the right to cease his premium payments 

_ and to demand a: Paid-up Policy for a proportionate part of his Assurance: 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
The Assocrarion has two Classes of Policies, A-and B. » having 
distinctive arrangements as regards Bonuses, 


The BONUSES in Class A. are allocated in Cash so as to redueey.|" 
the otitlay of the Assured at an early stage of the Policies. The -latest 
participating’ Policyholders have thus been required to pay only 15/_ f? 
(instead of 20/) per £7 of their premiums, ‘a 


The. BONUS SYSTEM in Class B. on .the other hand is intended 
_. for those who, wish to derive the utmost possible benefit. from a ow 3 
life. - The-Bonuses are payable at death, if‘the Policy-holder be dnio 
- those (more than a half of the whole number) who-survive the average 

period. They are’therefore very much larger than usual,.and from their 
magnitude form a substantial provision for. the .Policy-holder’s old ag, 7 
the sum assured being left untouched for.his representatives. is 


Z 





t 
The Policy-holder has the option of paying only two-thirds" of the 
tabular Premiums for six years in ‘Class A, or ten years in Class B. ~ S21 | 
7 
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The Commissioners of Patents’ Journal, Feb. 25, 1873. 
Patent on which the Stamp Duty of £50 has been paid for 


PROLONGATION OF PATENT. 


581. DuNCAN CAMERON, of the Firm of Macniven and 
Cameron, for an invention of ‘*Improvements in Metallic 
Pens.” —26th Feb., 1870. 


‘ 


sa 2° CAUTION.—PurcHaseRS SHOULD SEE 
= THAT THE NAME OF THE PEN AND THE NAME 
OF THE ManuracturERS—MACNIVEN & 


CAMERON-—areE STAMPED ON EACH PEN. 


R25 BEWARE OF THE PARTY 
OFFERING SPURIOUS IMITATIONS 
OF THESE PENS. 


The source of many a Writer's woe has been discovered. 


PENS! PENS!! PENSI!! 


“‘They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
“The misery of a bad Pen is now # voluntary 
infliction.” 

Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pen! 
1200 Rowepen recommend them. 
See Graphic, May 17, 1873. 

Sold by all respectable Stationers. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, . 


28 to 83 Bian Street, EdINBURGH, 














MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


7 PENS. 


Oxford University Herald says—‘‘ These Pens have been aptly termed by a 
contemporary 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE.” 
[HE WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and 1s per Box. 


Standard says—“ The Waverley will prove a treasure.” 


THE OWL PEN, - 6d and 1s per Box. 

















Court Journal says—‘* The Owl is par excellence the Ladies’ Pen. 


THE PICKWICK PEN, 6d and Is per Box. 


ener says—‘‘ The Pickwick embodies an improvement of great value.” 


THE PHAETON PEN, 6d and Is per Box 


The Queen says—‘‘ The Phaeton Pen is well adapted for bold and rapid writing.” 


THE HINDOO PEN, Nos. 1, 2, & 3, 1s per Box. 


The Luchnow Times says—“ We recommend them strongly to their living 
namesakes and others.” 


THE HINDOO BARREL PEN, Nos. 2 and 3, 
2s per Box. 


























Deccan Herald says—** The name is a passport to public favour.” 


WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, 1/6 per Box. 


The Tablet says—“ The Waverley Burrel Pen suits the requirements of any hand.” 


BROAD »~RROW PEN, - - Is per Box 























The RAILWAY | GAZETTE says—‘‘ We have tried them all, and more agreeable Pens we 
never wrote with in our lives. There is magic ‘about these Pens.” 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE STATIONERS. 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. , 


Dover Chronicle says~—* The nation at large owes a debt of gratitude to the Patentees for their’ 


exccllent invention.” 
e@® SEE OTHER Siwd. 
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PateNtEES—MA 


JUST OUT—THE HINDOO PENS! 








* They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


blessings in the manufacture of these excellent Pens.” 


1200 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 








SPANISH. GERMAN. FRENCH. 


RUSSIAN. 


ITALIAN. 


CNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Brarr Srreet, Eprnsurcn. 





“THE MISERY OF A BAD PEN IS NOW A VOLUNTARY INFLICTION.” 


The Reading Herald says—‘‘ The world has been endowed with one of the greatest 





Grande Nouveauté—Plumes Indiennes. 
Une mavvaise plume est un véritable malheur. 


C’est un bienfait pour l’humanité que la 
Plume “ Pickwick,” “ Owl,” et “ Waverley.” 


Le Reading Herald dit que la fabrication de ces plumes est pour le monde un 
des plus grands bienfaits. 


1200 journauz les recommandent. 


Seuls fournisseurs brevetts—MM. MACNIVEN ET CAMERON, 
23—33, Bratz StrEET, Epinpoure. 


So eben erfhienen—Die HINDUS Stablfeder ! 


Daé Clend einer fdhlechten Feder ift heutigen Tages eine freiwillig auferlegte Strafe. 
Die “ Pickwick,” “ Owl,” und “* Waverley,” Feder find 
Den Menfchen als eine Weblthat und ein Heil gugefemmen. 


Die Reading Herald fagt : “ Die Welt ift, burd) die Fabrifation diefer ausgezeich- 
neten Federn mit einer der grdoften Wobhlthaten gefegnet worden.” 
1200 Beitungen emafeblen fie. 
Patent-Cigenthiimer: Herren Macniven und Cameron, 23—83 Blair St., Edinb. 








j Invencion Novisima! Plumas Dichas ‘ Hindoo.” 
Lo molesto de una mala pluma, no ha de ser, en el dia, mas que una 
penitencia voluntaria. 


j Quan grande el bien que descfibrese, 
En las plumas, “ Owl,” “ Pickwick,” y “ Waverley!” 


Dice el Reading Herald, “Se ha enriquecido al mundo con un tesoro inesti- 
mable, ofreciéndole tan escelentisimas plumas.” 


Tambien vienen encomendadas por otros 1200 diarios. 
Privilegiados—Macniven & Cameron, 23—33, Blair St., Edinburgh. 





BOABITAA HOBOCTh—HHAYCCKIA TEPLA! 
Bbactsie Xvaaro Ilepa eCTb Tenepb caMOHaBleyenwoe HecwacTie. 
Hureuks, Ayss u& Besepau Depa cymd 61ai0 u Gaasmencmeo uerosmuecmey. 


Anraiiicxaa Taseta “ The Reading Herald” echisaetca 1a ANXD Kak OAUO B3B 
BeANTAiUNXh Gréamenctss. 


1200 TASETb PEKOMEHAYIOTD AX'b. 
Biaybabgh Datenta nin [puenszerin cyts 


MAKHHBEHD H KAMEPOORS, 
23—33, BAEP' CIPAT, EAWHBYP. 





Articolo solo di recente ottenible, Dellé Penne Hindu. 


La gran miseria d’una penna ecattiva sara d’ora innanzi una semplice 
inflizione volontaria. 


Chi vuol provar qual sollievo sia nell’ aver buone penne, 
Che compri fidato di Owl, di Pickwick, e di Waverley le strenne. 


Il giornale Reading Herald dice, “ Si € conferito al mondo il maggiore benefizio 
nella manufattura di coteste excellenti penne.” 


Sono raccommandate da 1200 gioriali. 
I patentati souo—Macniven & Cawenon, 23 --33, Biair St., Edinburgo. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 


JUST OUT! 


THE HINDOO PENS! 


“The misery of a bad Pen is now a volunt tary 
inticticn.” 




















NEwsParERs 
Recommend thent. ff 

See GRAPHIC, 
17th May, 1873. 







“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.’ 
They are a luxury for the million. 
Sample Box, by post, ls. Id. Sold by every 
respectable Stationer. 
Patentees, MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 








?. Wey “ws 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
“REN sini a 
The Shre wsbury New 8 says—" They are the 
“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, m st Pens invented, and it is only B ARE JUSTICE 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” » the Patentees to record the fact.’ 


“ WAVERLEY,” ‘ei ‘OWL, hte PICKWICK,” & “ PHAETON” PENS. 


Just Out, The “ HINDOO PENS, ” ‘Shes. 1, 2, and 3. 


Standard says: “The ‘WAVERLEY PEN’ will prove a treasure.” 

Examiner says: “The ‘OWL PEN ’—We vouch for the excellence of this invention.” 
Engineer says: “The ‘PICKWICK PEN’ embodies an improvement of great value.” 
Sun says: ‘The ‘PHAETON PEN’ must be termed a marvel.” 


Poona Observer says: “ We congratulate the Patentees on their perfect success in pro. 
viding for India a want long felt, the ‘ HINDOO PENS.’” 





READING HERALD says—‘‘ The world has ‘been endowed with one of 


. Is J ed a, the greatest blessings in the manufacture of these excellent Pens,” 
y os 8 1 


The ‘ Graphic’ of 17th May, 1873. ‘contains the ne names 
of upwards of 1200 Newspapers that have recommended 
these Pens to their Readers. 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 TO 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY ‘WHOLESALE STATIONERS. 
4@ SEE OTHER SIDE 
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Be THE NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
PART I. ready NOV. 26. 





> 


A=) 


af HE _ wide-spread popularity which has attended 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, throughout its issue of 
the last six yeais, has secured for it a highly-favoured 
place amongst the popular Serial Publications of the 
present day. 

Writers of acknowledged eminence have discoursed 
in it upon the numerous interesting subjects on which 






eS; 
x. 
they have earned a right to speak with authority. Some of our 
¢ \s “3 greatest authors of fiction have contributed serial stories to its 
IY pages. The aid of the most talented artists and engravers has 
t~ been employed in its pictorial embellishment. 
= It is now felg that, in order to keep pace with the growing 
demands of practical usefulness, the time has arrived when it is due to the 
readers of this Magazine fo add fresh features, chiefly of domestic interest, 
to its pages. 
So important has the introduction of these domestic features been felt 
to be, that it has been decided to publish the Magazine in future under 
the title of 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


These fresh features will not in any way shut out those leading and 
attractive characteristics which have in the past so successfully contributed 
to the popularity of the Magazine, but will extend its range over such 
useful and entertaining subjects as are calculated to make it indispensable 
Zo EVERY HOME. 

Of all the thousand and one things which are going on in the world 
around us, those in particular which touch closely upon our own homes 
and affect ourselves personally are the subjects which really interest us 
the most. “OUR HOMES, AND THOSE WHO MAKE THEM,” 
will furnish an inexhaustible variety of topics, teeming with interest. The 
charm of these papers will consist in the personal and practical form in 
which they will be written. Every member of the family—Father, Mother, 
Son, and Daughter—will in turn realise the pleasure of being personally 
addressed, in a style and upon subjects which will at once engage special 
attention. 

Another new valuable feature will be introduced into the Magazine, 
under the title of THe GaTHERER. This will embrace “Gatherings” of a 
pithy character—/iterary, scientific, social, and humorous—the cream, that 
is to say, of a// that is new in the social and scientific world, with enter- 








741014 Cassell, Petter & Galpin: Belle Sauvage Vard, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 




































taining notes upon the remarkable facts so continually being brought into 
public notice. 

THE SERIAL STORIES will be by the most eminent Authors of 
the day, those pens being enlisted which are not only powerful, but from 
which flows that pure, sterling fiction which has distinguished so many of 
the leading writers of England. 

There will be SHORT COMPLETE STORIES in each Number of 
the Magazine, special pains being taken to supply in this department a 
large and unceasing fund of lively reading. 

Stirring recitals of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE—of what men and 
women have dared, and endured, and achieved in all parts of the world— 
will be included under “SOMETHING DONE.” 


Under ‘“‘DRAWN FROM THE LIFE” will be given an abundant 
variety of those realistic sketches which, taken literally from every-day life, 
present points of interest never approached in fiction. 

The PicroriA element, which has always been a prominent feature in 
CASSELL’s MAGAZINE, will assume even greater importance in the new 
issue. Not only will the general excellence of the Illustrations be main- 
tained, but they will be more profusely interspersed among its pages, so as 
to render CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE THE MosT LIBERALLY 
ILLUSTRATED as well as the BEST SERIAL ever offered to the reader— 
essentially ie Magazine for Every Home in the Land. 

This enlargement of the area over which it is proposed to cater for 
readers of all classes, renders desirable a corresponding change in the form 
and issue of the Magazine. In order to provide proportionate accommo- 
dation for the variety of subjects with which it is proposed to deal, and for 
their adequate treatment, it has been decided to issue 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE IN AN ENLARGED FORM, 


In Monthly Parts only, price Sevenpence.' 


It remains to mention that ‘PRETTY MISS BELLEW” will be the 
titie of the leading Story, TO BE COMMENCED IN THE FIRST MONTHLY Part 
of the New Series. It will be from the pen of a writer whose pure and 
domestic stories have secured for the Author a high place among the best 
Novelists of modern times. : 


@ Part I. of CASSELL’s FAMILY MAGAZINE Will be 
published on November 26, and a HANDSOME STEEL 
ENGRAVING, “ THE REVERIE,” after a Painting by JoHN 
EVERETT MILLAIs, R.A., Will be issued, without extra 
charge, with each copy of Part I. 





Cassell, Fetter & Galpin: Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 
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DR. ROOKE'S CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


ANTI- LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several eminent Physicians, 
and by DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the “* Anti- 
All who wish to preserve health and thus | Lancet.” 


prolong life, should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti- | Bre ove | used with a Se: nee es 
3 ronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenz onsumptive 
amet, or Handy Guide to Domestic Me dicine, Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and 


which can be had GRATIS from any Chemist, | aj) affections of the Throat and Chest. 
or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scar ‘borough. | Sold in Bottles, at1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all re- 
Concerning this book, which contains 168 | spectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 


Chemist, Scarborough.; 
yages, the late eminent author, Sheridan | 
pes’: * Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 


- ad * 0 2 * 
Knowles, observed :—* It will be an incalculable | nilieeens ao Gan tae aan deena o aa ae 
boon to every person who can read and think.” | which can be had Guatis of all Chemists, 


KEATI NGS 





Medical Testimony states that unquestionably no remedy exists which is so certain 


in its effects. 
ASTHMA, 
WINTER COUGH, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


alike yield to its influence. One Lozenge alone gives the sufferer relief. Many re medies are sold that con- 
tain Morphia, Opium, or violent drugs, but KEATING’S COUGH LOZENG ES are composed only of the 
purest simple drugs, and the most delicate in health may use them with perfect confidence. KE ATING’S 

DOUGH . — ES are prepared by Thomas Keating, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and sold by all Chemists, 
in Boxes, 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


TRA k MARK. 





Though externally applied it has an internal action, pbysiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
Ssisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
ases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
MNEKVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S ;GALVANIC 
PPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.’ 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


) J. L, Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


THOMAS FOX2.0°) rrp REPOSOIR, 
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“ vil J , . , . 
Zp <GAOPSGATE Sy Upp SX \\| Zhe most Luxurious BED yet offered 
Deco TORS, ON to the Public. 
Vi} + An entirely new Invention. Adapts itself to the exact form 
I expINeTt VARY NV RS, of the human body without vibration. Can be made hard or soft 
by the intending occupier at the moment of retiring to rest. 
Especially valuable to Invalids and Restless Sleepers, 
Or, UPHOISTERERS. . oe 
Oy 


pr SE STATION BAW A Exhibited at the Show Rooms, 
— io! «77, Bishopsgate Street Within. 
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GRAFEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. | 


BREAKFAST. 


“THERE are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many valuable and 
important dietary properties as Cocoa. While acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant 
it provides the body with some of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the sam 
time corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. These beneficial effects 
depend in a great measure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years suc 
close attention has been given to the growth and treatment of Cocoa, that there is ne 
difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully developed. The singulaig 
success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeceopathic preparation of Cocoa has neveg 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Medical men of all shades of opinion hav 
agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article of diet for person 
of weak constitutions. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern thé 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties] 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
‘A frame.”—On Diet, in the “Civil Service Gazette.” 

“A VIsIT TO Epps’s COCOA MANUFACTORY.—Through the kindness of Messrs. Epps, 
I recently had an opportunity of seeing the many complicated and varied processes thé 
Cacao bean passes through ere it is sold for: public use; and. being both interested and 
highly pleased with what I saw during my visit to the» manufactory, I thought a brief 
account of the Cacao, and the way it. is manufactured sy Messrs. Epps to fit it for a 
wholesome and nutritious beverage, might be of interést to the readers of ‘Land and 
Water.’”— See Article in “Land and Water.” 

“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.+We will now give an account of the process adopfed 
by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
Euston Road, London.”—See Article in “ Cassell’s Household Guide.” 
























































































OR MILK. 





BOILING WATER 





SIMPLY WITH 





MADE 

















EACH TIN-LINED PACKET IS LABELLED 


| 
JAMES EPPS & C©0., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 





48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, anp 170, PICCADILLY ; 
Works for Dietetic Preparations, Euston Road, Lendon. 
PREPARERS OF EPPS’S GLYCERIN} yt JUBES, FOR THROAT-IRRITATION, 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, RYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 
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